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monia Units 
Planned 
Northwest 


Columbia River, as 
Well as Phillips 
Pacific, to Build 


CO, WASH.—Two new nitro- 
blants proposed for the Tri-City 
near here may cost a total of 
00,000, according to present 


addition to the proposed plant 
Phillips Pacific Chemical Co. 
life, July 18, page 1) expected 
st between $6 million and $15 
pn, the Columbia River Chemi- 
Co. is planning to construct a 
million fertilizer plant at At- 


he Columbia River Chemicals 
nt would manufacture about 
tons of anhydrous ammonia 
y, according to present plans. 
plant would be built on land 
sed from the Walla Walla port 
rict about 10 miles southeast of 
0. Officials indicated that 
pplete financial arrangements 
re not been worked out as yet. 


s reported earlier, the Phillips 
fic Co. expects to produce some 
mitons daily of anhydrous ammonia 
n its new plant is completed. 
where the location will be has 
been announced, but officials in- 
ting the area looked at sites at 
a Walla, Pasco, Kennewick and 
ptilla, Oregon, downstream from 
vary dam. 

e Phillips Pacific Chemical Co. ig 
led jointly by Phillips Petroleum 
Pp. and the Pacific Northwest 
eline Corp. 


Work Resumes at Two 
Plants After Strikes 


Strikes against Heyden Chemical 
Corp. and American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. have been settled and 


| work is being resumed. Heyden’s 


plant at Garfield, N.J., went back 
into production Aug. 8 following ter- 
mination of a strike by members of 
Local 566, United Gas, Chemical, Oil 
and Atomic Workers, CIO. They had 
been on strike since July 11. 


The Bartow, Fla., plant of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical Co. also 
reopened on Aug. 8 after the company 
signed a two-year contract with the 
striking AFL Chemical Workers 
Union. Eight phosphate firms in the 
Bartow area were struck some 10 
weeks ago because of a wage dispute. 


Distributor Price of 
D-D Reduced by Shell 


NEW YORK—Shell Chemical Corp. 
has reduced the distributor price of 
its soil fumigant, D-D, from $1.20 
per gallon to $1, according to Fred 
W. Hatch, manager of Shell’s Agri- 
cultural Chemical Division. The re- 
duction was announced on Aug. 9. 


The new price applies to D-D 
sold in 55-gal. drums when de- 
livered by the carload or full truck 
load. A new 30-gal. container will 
be introduced later this year, Mr. 
Hatch said, and D-D will be sold 
at $1.05 a gallon in this container 
in carloads and full truck loads. 


An increase in production at Shell’s 
plant at New Norco, La., made the 
price reduction possible, Mr. Hatch 
said, 


AERIAL SPRAYER DIES 
GREENSBURG, KY.—W. L. Stan- 
ley, 28, of Hodgenville, died Aug. 6 
when his spray plane struck a tree, 
nosed into a field and burned. 


/ASHINGTON, D.C.—The first of- 
q cotton crop estimate for 1955 
P indicating a yield of 12,728,000 
‘was a stunner to USDA officials 
how forecast that it may be nec- 
AY to cut back cotton acreage to 
w as 17 million acres for next 
' Last week Croplife reported 
md estimates indicated that 
producers would probably 
le to maintain an 18 million 
allotment for the 1956 crop. 


With unusual yields now estimat- 

fy these earlier calculations 

’ thrown out the window 

“ attention focussed on forth- 
Crop estimates, 


ther yields as now indicated re- 
c Proved efficiency in cotton 
through better and wider use 


ig Cotton Crop This Year 


ay Bring Acre Reduction 
56 Season, USDA Says 


of plant foods and adequate use of 
pesticides, USDA officials comment. 
Shoulder to shoulder with these two 
big brothers of the chemical indus- 
tries, is the shifting pattern of cot- 
ton farming where larger units are 
replacing share cropping and tenant 
farm labor. 

There may be little less land avail- 
able for cotton acreage controls but 
the farm units as reflected by share- 
croppers and tenants are diminishing 
with the result that larger units 
managed directly by the proprietor 
himself reflect mechanization and a 
more constructive attitude toward 
the purchase of plant foods and eco- 
nomic poisons. 


Commenting specifically on the 
greatly improved per acre yields of 
(Continued on page 20) 


FDA Says 


Firms Ask 


Too-High Tolerance 
For Pest Materials 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—As manufacturers of agricultural chemi- 
cals in the pesticide field make their start in petitioning Food and Drug 
Administration for residual tolerances when used on raw agricultural 
commodities a new field of procedure is now building up—one worthy 
of examination and attention on the part of the chemical companies. 

Recently there have been applications made to FDA for pesticidal 
tolerances for certain products which have subsequently been with- 


drawn and amended. 


FDA officials explain this condition as involving two separate 
situations which are becoming part of the building of procedural 


Petitions for Two 
More Tolerances are 


Received by FDA 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Two peti- 
tions were received last week by 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
questing establishment of residual 
tolerances for economic poisons used 
on a wide variety of fruits, vegeta- 
bles and berries. 

One of these applications was made 
by the Velsicol Corp., Chicago, Ill. It 
requests the extension of residual 
tolerances for chlordane, of 0.3 part 
per million on these additional raw 
agricultural commodities: alfalfa, 


| clover, sweet clover, lespedeza, grass, 


sweet potatoes and meat. 

In supporting this request for the 
extension of use of this product on 
these additional commodities, the ap- 
plicant states that its petition is sup- 
ported by an adaptation of methods 
described by Davidow in the “Jour- 
nal of Official Agricultural Chemists,” 
volume 33, pages 886-894, except for 
meat where the chlordane residue is 
determined by a method that meas- 
ures total organic chlorine. 

The other application is one from 
the Naugatuck Chemical Div. of 
U.S. Rubber Company, New York, in 
which it asks a residual tolerance of 
one part per million for its product 
aramite, a miticide. It asks that this 
tolerance level be accepted for this 
product when used on alfalfa, apples, 
blueberries, cantaloupe, celery, cu- 
cumbers, grapes, grapefruit, lemons, 
muskmelon, oranges, peaches, pears, 
plums, soybeans, sweet corn, toma- 
toes, watermelons, green beans, rasp- 
berries and strawberries. 
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techniques in this matter of applica- 
tions and petition for establishment 
of residual tolerances. 

The first of these situations is one 
in which a manufacturer has submit- 
ted an application along with re- 
quired scientific data involving a 
perniitted residual tolerance which 
on immediate examination by FDA 


.pharmacologists, indicates a residual 


level beyond that which they would 
care to approve. When such a situ- 
ation has arisen thus far, through 
consultation with the applicant, it . 
has been suggested that a greatly 
reduced level of residual tolerance be 
requested and that the applicant re- 
submit his original proposals to a 
committee of scientists for further 
study and report to FDA. 


This approach in one instance 
has recently been taken but the 
committee thus far has not submit- 
ted its findings. It appears to FDA 
officials that these committees are 
moving slowly at the start as they, 
too, establish a procedural tech- 
nique as a result of experience in 
this work. These committees have 
altogether a period of 60 days in 
which to examine data submitted 
by the applicant and if required, 

(Continued on page 20) 


Potash Deliveries 
Up 8% During First 
Six Months of 1955 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—An increase 
of 8% in K.O deliveries during the 
first six months of 1955 has been re- 
ported by the American Potash In- 
stitute here. Some 2,056,052 tons of 
salts containing an equivalent of 
1,213,430 tons K:O were delivered in 
North America, API says. These fig- 
ures included deliveries by the seven 
major American potash producers 
and also imports for the first five 
months. 

Deliveries of potash for agricul- 
tural use in Institute countries 
totaled 1,928,160 tons of salts with 
an equivalent of 1,134,605 tons K,O, 
an increase of 5% in salts and K,O 

(Continued on page 20) 
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General J. E. Hull 


Gen. J. E. Hull 
Selected Head 
Of Association 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Gen. John 
E. Hull, U.S.A., (Ret.), former United 
States and UN commander-in-chief in 
the Far East, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by John R. Hoover, MCA 
chairman of the board and president 
of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. 


Gen. Hull will begin his new duties 
immediately with headquarters at 
the association’s offices in Washing- 

. ton, D.C. He succeeds William C. 
Foster who resigned effective July 31. 


After 37 years’ service Gen. Hull 
retired from the army on April 30, 
1955, with the rank of full general. 
At that time he received a fourth 
Distinguished Service Medal. For 
the past two months he has served 
as vice-chairman of the Defense 
Department Committee to study 
the problem of American prisoners 
of war captured in Korea. 


Immediately prior to his retire- 
ment, Gen. Hull was commander-in- 
chief of the United Nations and Far 
East Commands, commanding gen- 
eral of the U.S. Army Forces, Far 
East, and governor of the Ryukyu 
Islands, posts he held from Septem- 
ber, 1953, until his return to the 
U.S. in March, 1955. 


A native of Greenfield, Ohio, Gen. 
Hull was graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity (Oxford, Ohio) in 1917, served 
as a platoon and company commander 
with the 4th Infantry Division and 
participated in the Aisne-Marne, St. 
Mihiel and Meuse-Argonne offensives 
in World War I. 

At the outbreak of World War II 
General Hull was assigned to War 
Plans Division of the War Depart- 
ment, General Staff, with the rank 
of colonel. In 1944, as a major- 
general, he became assistant chief of 
staff for operations on the War De- 
partment General Staff, with respon- 
sibility to the chief of staff for strat- 
egy, plans and operations of the 
army, and in 1945 as a member of 
the executive committee of the Re- 
search Board for National Security. 

Following World War II he served 
as commanding general, U.S. Army, 
Middle Pacific, and commander, Ha- 
waiian Department (1946). 


HORTICULTURAL FIELD DAY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
annual field day of the Kansas State 
College horticultural farm southwest 
of Manhattan will be August 17. 
Registration starts at 9:30 and the 
program will include a tour of the 
vegetable, fruit, ornamental, and 
flower plots. A lunch will be served 


at cost prices on the farm grounds. 


Louisiana Farm and 
Home Week Features 


Educational Tours 


BATON ROUGE, LA.—Louisiana’s 
Farm and Home Week was held at 
the State University here Aug. 8-11, 
with agronomists connected with the 
LSU Agricultural Extension Service, 
the LSU Agricultural Experiment 
Station, ana the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture presenting 
late information on seed _ breeding, 
land preparation, fertilization, eulti- 
vation and disease and insect control. 


The program for Tuesday morn- 
ing, Aug. 9, featured a motorcade 
visit to the Essen Lane and Perkins 
Road farms operated by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to ob- 
serve tests in production of legumes, 
forage crops, grasses and clovers, 
and cotton and corn. 


Cotton was the subject of the 
Tuesday afternoon program, featur- 
ing information on disease and in- 
sect control, with emphasis on the 
pink boll worm, and on cotton de- 
foliation, mechanical harvesting, 
breeding of new varieties and cotton 
grading. The cotton program was 
continued on Wednesday afternoon. 


A tour of the sugar cane experi- 
mental farm was made Aug. 10, to 
observe varieties, fertilizer treat- 
ments, cultivation and tests in rota- 
tion of sugar cane with other crops. 


2 Acid Regeneration 
Plants on Stream at 
Locations in Texas 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—Consolidated 
Chemical Industries of Houston has 
just placed on stream two sludge 
acid regeneration plants here, accord- 
ing to E. S. Rothrock, executive vice 
president of the firm. The plants cost 
about $8 million, he said. 


The plants, located at Baytown 
and Houston, Texas, were designed 
and constructed by Chemical Con- 
struction Corporation. They add 
280,000 tons per year of regener- 
ated sulfuric acid to the company’s 
sulfuric acid business. F 


A unique design feature of both 
plants is the utilization of the fuel 
value of the sludge itself. The sludge 
is decomposed in furnaces at elevated 
temperatures using only limited 
amounts of supplementary fuel. 


Protectants Effective 
On Stored Wheat 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Pro- 
tectants proved so successful in pre- 
venting damage to 1954 wheat by 
grain infesting insects that Kansas 
State College’s 1955 tests with pro- 
tectants have been designed to pin- 
point most effective dosage levels, 
according to D. A. Wilbur, who is 
in charge of Kansas State’s work 
with grain infesting insects. “ 

Among the materials which proved 
particularly effective last year was 
an oil-free water - emulsifiable pro- 
tectant whose toxic and repellent in- 
gredients were pyrethrins synergized 
by piperonyl butoxide, Another effec- 
tive product consisted of the same 
toxic ingredients, but instead of an 
emulsion in water the ingredients 
were dissolved in a fumigant known 
as ethylene tetrachloride. Both are 
liquids applied by spraying the grain 
as it pours out of the combine hopper. 

Dosage levels for one of the mate- 
rials are being tested in Montgomery 
County by approximately 25 farmer 
cooperators in 60 bins, while the 
other material is being checked in 
Allen County by about the same 
number of farmers and in the same 
number of bins. 


The southeast Kansas _ counties 
were selected for the tests this year 
because wheat yields were reason- 
ably favorable, with considerable 
grain being stored on the farm in 
wooden bins, Mr. Wilbur said. 


INTENSIFY WAR ON FLIES 


LEXINGTON, KY.— Horsemen in 
this area are becoming more fly con- 
scious than usual, since the area’s 
first confirmed case of equine in- 
fectious anemia, or “swamp fever” 
has been reported. Since flies and 
other insects carry and cause spread 
of this disease, the fight against them 
is being intensified. One Kentucky 
farm has been quarantined after the 
death of a mare as the result of this 
disease. 


LION OIL REPORTS 
GAIN OF 29% OVER 
FIRST HALF OF 1954 


EL DORADO, ARK.—Lion Oil Co. 
has reported an after-taxes income of 
$7,816,987, or $2.53 per share for the 
first six months of 1955. This repre- 
sents a gain of 29% over the $6,067,- 
300 and $1.96 per share in the first 
half of 1954. Sales and operating rev- 
enues increased to $58,694,131 from 
$50,819,710 in the same months of 
last year. 


According to a joint statement 
by T. M. Martin, president, and 
T. H. Barton, chairman of the 
board of directors, “the most im- 
portant factor in increased earn- 
ings was high sales of chemical 
products in the first four months of 
the year. 


“However, an unseasonal late- 
spring freeze, which killed fruit and 
crops, eliminated consumption of 


‘large quantities of fertilizer and 


slowed down sales of agricultural 
chemicals earlier than normal.” 


Dow Reports Ne 


Record in Sales 


MIDLAND, MICH new 
sales record of $470,742 000 


ported recently by the Dow Chen phate Proc 
Co. for its 1955 fiscal year ended gma Other Acid 
31. The figure was 10% above 4 J.C. 
company’s 1954 sales of $428 mim Jr, “Amm 


and 9% better than its i 
year, 1953. Previa 
From a slow start in its first q 
ter, Dow reported a steady impr 
ment in sales throughout the year 


Dow’s report to stockholders j rs 

dle their papers 

showed other income, including gj Slack, 
dends from associated compan haffer, Jr., 


amounting to $8,105,000, bringing 
total income for the year to g 
847,000. 

Net earnings showed a 12% ; 
provement at $37,414,000 as agaill 
$33,425,000 in 1954. These yw 
equivalent to $1.64 and $149 | 
share of common stock outstanding 
the two years, respectively. 

U.S, and Canadian income tg 
were up 47% from $24,400,000 to $4 


ed Fertilize 


Rikio Kumas 
sty, “Relati 
bating Agent 
brtilizers” an 


900,000, equivalent to $1.58 per cof Striplin, Jt 
mon share. F, Seatz, “Al 
Dow paid $117,604,000 in wages Fertilize 
salaries and spent an additional $jjmmction and Gr 
537,000 in indirect benefits. The 
together accounted for 27¢ of afternoo 
company’s income dollar include. th 
Employment increased slightly Bridger 
22,500. Kuang H. 1 


nte Fertilize 
sphate Rock 
Monocalcium 
D, R. Boylar 
prtilizer by 

k With Gyp 
Archer 
ater Soluble 
tilizer.” 


Common stock dividends tots 
$22,655,000 compared with $22,507; 
in the previous year, while sha 
outstanding increased from 22,651{ 
to 22,683,000. Shareholders at y 
end numbered 54,400. 

The company’s sales revenue 
attributed 58% to chemicals, 3 
to plastics and 10% to magnesi 


Exploration Continues 
For Saskatoon Potash 


SASKATOON, SASK.—Activity in 
the potash fields of this area of 
Canada is reported to be increasing 
in tempo with shafts being sunk to 
reach the deposits said to lie more 
than 3,000 feet below the surface. 

In addition to exploratory work 
being undertaken presently by Pot- 
ash Company of America and other 
firms, as reported previously, Duval 
Sulphur and Potash Co. has an- 
nounced that it is starting operations 
at a location just north of Saskatoon. 


International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. is also “interested” 
in the Saskatchewan potash field, 
and has six parcels, each of 100,000 
acres, under permit on which de- 
velopment and exploratory work 
are being carried on by the Ca- 
nadian Flint and Spar Co., Ltd., of 
Regina, a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional. 


Various reports from authoritative 


J. H. Caro ¢ 
rmination of 
Icium Phosp 
hange,” and 
Engle, “Bor 
nd an Exper 
lass.” 


sources indicate that huge depo 


of potash underlie a large area in + = 
province and furthermore, that Biay morning 
material is of excellent quality. appear on tl 
To back up this evidence of gm are the 1 
faith, the Canadian Pacific Railw@jir papers: 
has built a spur line to the mine HiJames M. O” 
of Potash Co. of America. Also, HBEDTA in Inc 


Saskatchewan Power Corp. plans Insoluble T 
build a new generating station 


Saskatoon, mainly to supply eled 


H. MaclIr 
cal energy to the new PCA plant. Hang Della 
present power plant in Saskatoom yocs and L 
being expanded so that it will MBiators of At 
a capacity of 108,000 kw by ement p, 
1957. Alkali of L 

The Saskatoon community Nikitir 


reported to be enthused over 
developments and their import 
the future. Already millions of dol 
have been invested in potash deve 
ment and still larger sums are 
pected to be added to investmé 
already made. 


elationships 
ace Element: 
1 M. Peech 


ACS Meeting Offers Technica 
Papers, Fertilizer Symposium 


WASHINGTON—Some 20 techni- 
cal papers are scheduled to be pre- 
sented when the American Chemi- 
cal Society’s division of fertilizer and 
soil chemistry meets in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 12-13. The event will 
mark the 128th meeting of the ACS. 

Chairman of the Fertilizer and Soil 
Chemistry Division is George H. Ser- 
viss, GLF Soil-Building Service, Ith- 
aca, N.Y., and secretary is Stacy B. 
Randle, New Jersey State Chemist, 
New Brunswick, N.J. 


According to the preliminary 
schedule issued by ACS, the pro- 
gram will include a symposium on 
fertilizer technology on the after- 
noon of Sept. 12; the presentation 


riculture ha 
S On pesticic 
ion was tak 
rterly sessic 
Kansas St 
Mt the boar 
en returns 
to admi 
Roy Freeland 


of papers in both morning ! 
afternoon sessions on Sept. 13 an 
final session of technical PP 
on Wednesday morning Sept. 14 


Mr. Serviss will preside over 


technological symposium on Mon M the reduc 
with the following papers sched@Pased numbe 
for presentation: Inds of chery 
K. G. Clark, J. Y. Yee, V. L. Gales wil) pe 
and F. O. Lundstom, from $1: 
and Properties of Urea-Form: ten brand: 
bility Relationships and NitrificagM first ten 
Characteristics.” the state, F 
"Xcess of the 

Charles F, Winchell and register 
M. O'Donnell, added 


Growth Response of a 


restc 
Turf Mixture to a Synthetic 


tural 
jon will be D 
| 
J 
| um,” 
= | nsas Lo 
pection 
is n Pestici 
OPEKA 


tural Organic Source of Nitro- 
ts N e Under Simulated Putting Green 
diti ons.” 
ales Lchur M. Smith, “Fertilizer Prog- 
—A d Problems.” 
742,000 Caldwell, “A New 
Dow Chemjjamsphate Process 
year ended Other Acid or Sulfa fe" 
10% above J. C- Driskell, H. K. 
of $428 ni Jr, “Ammonium Phosphate-Ni- 
ts previous pe: Small Scale Preparation in a 
ked Tower.’ 
its first at Tuesday morning’s 
steady improllion will be Dr. G. L. Bridger, Iowa 
out the year College. The following authors 
ockholders afl their papers are to be heard: 
including qf Vv. Slack, J. C. Driskell and H. 
ted Jr., “Preparation of Liquid 
bringing Fertilizers: Exploratory 
year to | 
in, C. Hicks, J. L. Sil- 
ed a 12% ; nerg and Joseph G. Cummings, 
000 as agai me Effects of Formulation | on 
ulation of Mixed Fertilizers. 
and $1.42 y 
. outstandi Rikio Kumagi and John O. Har- 
tively. sty, “Relative Effectiveness of 
| income tagmpating Agents on Granular Mixed 
400,000 to and J. M. Stinson, M. 
$1.58 per cof Striplin, Jr, N. A. Brown and 
F. Seatz, “Ammonium Metaphos- 
00 in wages almmate Fertilizer: Pilot Plant ,Pro- 
additional $ijmpction and Greenhouse Tests. 
ne afternoon session of Sept. 
lar distribute include the following papers: 
slight} L. Bridger, Teodoro L. Horzella 
on Kuang H. Lin, “Dicalcium Phos- 
ridends totalamet® Fertilizer_by Treatment of 
with $22 sar psphate Rock With Mineral Acids 
while Phosphate. 
from 22,651@™p. R. Boylan and M. A. Larson, 
olders at ya@mertilizer by Fusion of Phosphate 
k With Gypsum.” 
S revenue WM. R. Archer and R, P. Thomas, 
hemicals, 34MMater Soluble Phosphorus in Mixed 
> magnesi tilizer.” 


J. H. Caro and W. L. Hill, “De- 
rmination of Surface Area of Di- 
Icium Phosphate by Isotope Ex- 
aS ange,” and E. R. Holden and A. 
Engle, “Boron Supply of a Soil, 
5 s Affected by Additions of Borax 
nd an Experimental Borosilicate 
lass.” 
huge depo 
irge area in 
more, that 
nt quality. 
‘idence of gi 
-acific Rail 


r. Serviss will preside over the 
al session of the division on Wed- 
day morning, Sept. 14, Scheduled 
appear on this portion of the pro- 
pm are the following authors and 
bir papers: 


o the mine Games M. O’Donnell, “The Effects 
rica. Also, in Increasing the Efficiency 
Corp. plans Insoluble Trace Element Mix- 
ing 

supply ele@iy 1 MacIntire, Mary A. Hardi- 
PCA plant. @, and Della R. McKenzie, “Span- 
n Saskatoow Moss and Limed Filter Papers as 
at it will MiMicators of Atmospheric Fluorides.” 
kw by Vellaire, ‘‘Potassium— 

Alkali of Life.” 

munity Nikitin and Julia P, Goode, 
used over Hiklationships Between Major and 
eir import Bice Elements in Plant Nutrition,” 


llions of dol H M. Peech, “Phosphate Equili- 
potash devel” 


> sums are 
to investmé 


insas Lowers 
spection Fees 
n Pesticides 


OPEKA— The Kansas Board of 
Neulture has lowered inspection 
S On pesticides sold in the state. 
ion was taken by the board in its 
trterly session under authority of 


Anica 
jum 


morning 4% Kansas Statutes which provide 
Sept. 13 ang#t the board may decrease fees 
hnical 7 fn returns exceed the amount 
ng Sept. ded to administer the law. 
eside over MP°Y Freeland, board secretary, said 
im on Mont the reduction is due to an in- 
pers sched@Pased number of firms selling more 
of chemicals in the state. 
e, V. will be red 
uced after Jan. 1, 


epé 4 tom $15 per brand for the 
a-Form: § P ten brands to $10 per brand for 
d Nitrific® first ten brands sold by a firm 

= State. Brands sold by a firm 
“cess of the first 10 will continue 


li and 

nparati at $5 per brand. 
a Composn, added that registration fees 
synthetic by the board as 


Nitrogen Increases 
Oat Yields in 


lowa Experiments 


AMES, IOWA — Nitrogen applica- 
tion over a 3-year period has resulted 
in an average increase of 3.3 bu. oats 
per acre at Ames. The yield increases 
were about the same whether 20, 40 
or 60 Ib. of nitrogen were applied. 
That’s reported by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Iowa State 
College. 


In western Iowa, yields were in- 
creased 10.5 bu. The yields in- 
creased in proportion to the 
amounts of nitrogen applied. 


Over the same period, oat yields 
averaged about 5 bu. per acre more 
when oats were drilled in 7-inch rows 
than when they were drilled in 14- 
inch rows. However, increased tiller- 
ing in the 14-inch rows almost com- 
pensated for the thinner plant popu- 
lations, so the yield differences due to 
spacing were relatively small. 

Stand counts and hay yield records 


were kept for three tests. Alfalfa 
stands were better under the 14-inch 
spaced oat rows in comparison with 
the 7-inch rows at Castana in western 
Iowa. In general, the effects of vary- 
ing nitrogen rates, drill row spacings 
and oat varieties on the stand of the 
underseeded alfalfa or on yield of the 
succeeding hay crop were not pro- 
nounced or consistent. 


NEW PUBLICATION 

BERKELEY, CAL.—Two publica- 
tions dealing with chemical and 
other means of control of insect pests 
have been issued by the Division of 
Agricultural Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of California for distribution. 
One of these is entitled “Controlling 
Melon Insects and Spider Mites,” 


prepared by A. E. Michelbacher, 


»W. W. Middickauff, O. G. Bacon, and 
J. E. Swift. The other deals with 
“Grape Pests in California,” and has 
been written by Leslie M. Smith and 
Eugene M. Stafford. 


OROPLIFE, August 15, 1955—3 
500 Radio Stations 
To Carry Fertilizer 
Talk by R. Coleman 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Listeners 
to some 500 radio stations around the 
country will hear Dr. Russell Cole- 
man’s voice via a recording he just 
completed on the subject of “The 
Efficient Use of Fertilizer.” 


Dr. Coleman, executive vice 
president of the National Plant 
Food Institute, Washington, made 
the record for the Chicago Board of 
Trade for use this fall. 


Topics covered include the role of 
fertilizer in efficient agricultural 
production, the importance of soil 
testing, the plant food supply outlook, 
and the returns per dollar invested 
in fertilizer materials for greater 
yields. 

With Dr. Coleman in preparing the 
recording for radio broadcasting, was 
Mel Galliart. 


DEFOLIATION ---A MUST!/! 
PENCO Defoliants mean better, more profitable cotton harvests! 


PENCO Endothal® Harvest Aid .. . 
By hand or machine, a better grade of . Another quality PENCO product, prov- 


You can recommend PENCO De-Fol-Ate 


cotton of higher yield will result with 
PENCO De-Fol-Ate — a magnesium 
chlorate-type defoliant! It’s the leader, 
dependable, proven commercially on 
hundreds of thousands of acres. 


PENCO De-Fol-Ate . . . dissolves quickly 
. saves time. Not acutely 


in water .. 


product. 


toxic or unpleasant to handle. Increases 


picking efficiency . . . causes bolls to 
open more uniformly. PENCO De-Fol- 
. is available in convenient 


Ate 
50 lb. bags. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. OF WASHINGTON 


request. 


Tacoma 1, Washington 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. Montgomery,“Ala. Bryan, Tex. Aurora, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. * Wenatchee, Yakima, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Berkeley, Calif. 


en to be a highly efficient defoliant 
under favorable plant and weather con- 
ditions. In certain areas, you will want 
to double check the advantages of this 
PENCO Endothal Harvest 
Aid, a liquid easily mixed with water, 
is available in five gallon cans and 54 
gallon drums. 


Service bulletins 
on these products . 
are available on 


ennsalt 


he 
| 
| 
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INSECT, PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Leafhopper Damage > 
Mounts in Maryland 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—Leafhop- 
per damage is evident in fields where 
growth was slow and there has been 
no cutting since early June. Leaf- 
hoppers are likely to spread from 
this to adjoining green fields. 


Fall armyworms are damaging 
late corn from Calvert County to 
Carroll and on the eastern shore. 
This voracious pest will feed on 
opening leaves of young corn and 
eventually in the ears from now 
until frost. It also feeds heavily on 


grasses. 


Corn earworm has been reported 
as heavy in Montgomery County. 
Successful earworm sprays depend 
on the use of high clearance ma- 
chines that will apply spray directly 
to the silks when silking starts. 

Damage from potato leafhopper to 
snap and lima beans in all sections 
has been reported. Earworms may 
also attack beans as early corn ma- 
tures and becomes unattractive to 
earworm moths. 

Soybeans on the Eastern Shore are 
infested with spider mites (probably 
the strawberry spider mite) again 
this year. The mites are working into 
the fields from the edges. Control 
measures should not be delayed. 

Tomato russet mite is infesting 
fields on the eastern shore. As in 
preceding years, fields that have been 
sprayed for beetles and hornworms 
do not have russet mites. 

Hornworms and light infestations 
of aphids were found in Calvert 
County tobacco fields and mimosa 
trees from Montgomery County south- 
ward show heavy webworm injury. 
—Theo. L. Bissell and Wallace C. 


Harding. 


Indiana Orchards Hit 


By Varied Fruit Insects 


VINCENNES, IND.—Control of 
codling moth and orchard mites in 
Indiana continues to be the principal 
problems for apple growers to be 
concerned about, although in a few 
instances red-banded leaf roller lar- 
vae are also numerous enough so 
that control measures are needed. 


Peak activity for second brood 
codling moth larvae has passed bu 
enough new entries can be found 
to warrant continued cover sprays. 
This condition will likely continue 
up to the time third brood larvae 
appear unless cooler temperatures 
occur. 


Tetranychus species (two-spotted) 
mites are building-up in a few or- 
chards. However, in most orchards 
mites are well controlled. Foliage 
generally appears in a greener condi- 
tion at this time than since 1951.— 
D. W. Hamilton. 


Severe Mite Damage 
Reported in Colorado 


FT. COLLINS, COLO.—Moderate 
to severe mite damage in field crops 
is reported from all sections of Colo- 
rado. Dr. L. B. Daniels, committee 
chairman and chief entomologist for 
the Colorado A&M College Experi- 
ment Station, notes that application 
of mite killing chemicals has pro- 
duced only erratic results. He sug- 
gests that farmers double check with 
county agents on control measures. 

Damaging numbers of Mexican 
bean beetle have developed in the 
“state’s green bean fields, and a rela- 
tively small potato acreage in the 
Arkansas Valley appears doomed this 
year because of severe potato 
psyllid injury. Little or no control 
has been applied, according to the 
report, although good psyllid control 


on tomatoes is being obtained in the - 


‘same area. In northern Colorado, 


the Greeley-Gilcrest area has re- 
ported moderate and_ increasing 
psyllid numbers on potatoes and 
tomatoes. 

Surveys in Otero, Bent, Pueblo and 
Prowers counties show an increase in 
incidence of western yellow blight in 
tomatoes. The same four counties and 
Crowley County have shown a wide 
distribution of yellow clover aphid in 
all alfalfa fields. Close watch is being 
kept on this particular problem, 
which could become very serious. 


Rio Grande County has reported 
damaging numbers of Mormon 
cricket in 1,800 acres, a problem 
accentuated by the presence at the 
same time of considerable numbers 
of grasshoppers. Areas _ treated 
earlier for Mormon cricket in 
Moffat County are reported under 
control now. 


Excessive fly breeding is reported 
in industrial areas, particularly 
around fertilizer plants handling 
waste from packing plants. Insecti- 
cides, including malathion treat- 
ments, are being used and are giving 
control. 

A number of towns and cities have 
started fly and mosquito control pro- 
grams, in the past few weeks with 
good success, Dr. Daniels notes. Both 
aerial and ground applications of in- 
secticides have aided in this control. 


Michigan Apple Growers 
Fight Leaf Roller 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan apple growers are reporting lots 
of trouble from the second brood of 
the red-banded leaf roller. 

Ray Hutson, head of the Michigan 
State University entomology depart- 
ment, reports the bug is resistant to 
DDT. Fruit growers formerly used 
arsenical sprays early in the season 
with good results in controlling the 
leaf roller. 


Mr. Hutson says that an infesta- 
tion of the pest can make much of 
the apple crop unsalable if it is not 
controlled. 


The larva seals the rolled leaves 
to the apples and feeds on the fruit, 
making an irregular scar on the 
apples. 


|Grasshoppers Continue to 


Threaten in Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KAN.—The mid- 
summer adult grasshopper survey 
began in Kansas this past’ week. 
Population counts in western and 
northwestern counties ranged from 
non-economic to severe. In general, 
counts were recorded light to threat- 
ening; however, there were a few 
localized severe infestations in some 
alfalfa fields. 


- Counts in fence rows and road- 
side ditches. along wheat stubble 
and summer falfow acreages ranged 
from six to 30 grasshoppers per 
square yard. The major species 
were as follows: Lesser migratory 
grasshopper, red-legged grasshop- 
per, differential grasshopper, two- 
lined grasshopper, and the thistle 
grasshopper. Light to threatening 
populations were also found at 
some of the rangeland stops. 
Counts ranged from three to eight 
grasshoppers per square yard. 


Non-economic to light infestations 
of yellow clover aphids were found in 
all alfalfa fields that were surveyed 
in the following northwest Kansas 
counties: Norton, Decatur, Rawlins, 
Cheyenne, Sherman, Thomas, Sheri- 
dan, Graham and Rooks. Counts 
ranged from five to 70 aphids per 
sweep. Yellow clover aphids were also 
collected from white sweet clover in 
northwest Decatur County. 

One non-economic infestation of 
pea aphids was found in an alfalfa 


field at St. Francis, Cheyenne County. 
Counts averaged about 10 aphids per 
sweep. 

A few false wireworm beetles were 
observed in fields of Sherman, 
Thomas, Sheridan, Graham, Rooks, 
Osborne and Mitchell counties. 
Heaviest infestations were found in 
eastern Mitchell County where counts 
in roadside ditches averaged about 
two beetles per square yard. 

No European corn borer infesta- 
tions were found in corn fields of 
northwest Kansas. There are very 
few corn fields in this area of the 
state; however, examination of those 
fields where found failed to produce 
‘any evidence of corn borer activity. 
—David L. Matthew, Jr. 


North Carolina Fights 
Boll Weevil Losses 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The boll weevil 
threat to North Carolina’s cotton 
crop is serious, especially in the cen- 
tral and upper Piedmont areas. The 
second brood weevils are migrating, 
threatening all fields. 

Bollworms do not constitute a gen- 
eral threat but red spiders continue 


to build up in many fields. They are | 


not a threat, however, on a state- 
wide basis, state entomologists re- 
port. 


Bacterial blight has been show- 
ing up rather severely in many 
fields this year. All stages of the 
disease have been observed includ- 
ing angular leaf spot, vein blight, 
dead arm, and others. This means 
that boll infections and rots will be 
present in a large number of fields. 


Considerable cotton defoliation will 
be necessary this year. 


Weevil Infestations 
Noted in South Carolina 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Highlights of the 
insect situation in South Carolina 
are outlined as follows: Extremely 
heavy weevil infestations were noted 
in the Coastal Plain area. Initially 
light infestations of Piedmont have 
now reached danger point. 

Extremely rank growth of cotton 
plant in Coastal area along with rain 
and cloudy weather are conducive to 
boll rots, and heavy flights of boll- 
worm moths at Florence and heavy 
egg deposition on cotton terminals 
at Blackville were seen. 

Serious diplodia ear rot of corn 
and barrenness of scattered corn 
plants were noted. Bud worms (corn 
earworm and fall armyworm) can be 
expected to damage corn for the re- 
mainder of the season. 

Downy mildew of cucurbits was 
noted in Piedmont. All fall canta- 
loupes should now receive fungicide- 
insecticide applications, it was ad- 
vised. 

Tomato leaf spots increased in 
Piedmont and with bollworm moth 
flight expected, tomato fruit worm, 
and late blight threat, all fall toma- 
toes should receive fungicide-insecti- 
cide applications. 

The malcondition of soybeans is 
thought to be linked with variety 
rather than soil deficiency. Lesser 
cornstalk borer complaints were 
spotted. Flea complaints continued. 
Stored grain insect damage continues 
to mount. Fumigation is now a must. 


Bollworm Heavy in 
New Mexico Areas 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—Cotton 
bollworm (Heliothis armigera) infes- 
tations are very heavy in cotton in 
Chaves County. Most growers are 
taking steps to control this full scale 
outbreak. Bollworms are present in 
most fields in Quay, Curry, and 
Roosevelt counties, but damage is 
light and predators seem to be giving 
good control so far. 

A few bollworm eggs were found 


in Sierra County. Infestations ; 
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Pea aphids are very abundant in 
alfalfa in Torrance, Santa Fe and 
Colfax counties. 


Grain aphids are reported on barle 
in Colfax County. 

Corn leaf aphids were very heavy 
on 40 acres of broom corn in Qua 
County. The grower used a mala 
thion spray with very good result 
—John Durkin. 


Boll Weevil Plagues 
Mississippi Farmers 


STATE COLLEGE, MISS.—Cotto 
farmers in most areas of Mississipp 
are poisoning on a stepped up sched 
ule to prevent excessive boll weevi 
damage, according to agricultural ex 
tension service county agents. 
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In most areas, the agents report- 
ed the cotton as continuing to fruit 
well; however, insects are beconm- 
ing a bigger problem. 


In Walthall County boll weevil an 
bollworm infestations were light bu 
increased insect damage is expected 

One observer cautioned that th 
insect situation is not normal an 
normal insect control mehods will no 
prevent excessive damage. A steppe( 
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fields that produced the first genera- 
tion borers, it is much higher in the 
later maturing fields and those at or 
just past .the tassel stage are most 
vulnerable. 

Canners of sweet corn are facing a 
difficult and continuous fight, too. 
The sweet corn crop will need pro- 
tection until egg laying ends, or 
until the crop is 10 days from har- 
vest. 

Grasshoppers are still present in 
disturbing numbers in many locali- 
ties. For the most part they are stil] 
concentrated along borders of fields 
in fencerows and similar areas, but 
they are rapidly moving into the first 
few rows of corn and soybeans. 


Grasshoppers Infest 
Minnesota Fields 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—Many parts of 
Minnesota are heavily infested with 
grasshoppers. Where alfalfa is being 
cut, populations are moving into soy- 
beans. In northwestern Minnesota 


25% of the alfalfa in some fields has’ 


been destroyed. 

Fields damaged by the northern 
ccrn rootworm have been spotted. 
European corn borer moth emergence 
is rapidly picking up. Apple maggots 
continue to emerge in all areas. 


Armyworms Found in 
Virginia Corn Fields 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—This year’s 
first fall armyworm outbreak has 
been reported in Virginia. 

Arthur P. Morris, associate ento- 
mologist at Virginia Polytechnic In- 


stitute, says the first damage was in 
Goochland County corn fields. 


If worms are found damaging 
crops, the species should be definitely 
identified before a control is applied. 
Fall armyworms and corn earworms 
are easily confused, officials warned. 

Lesser cornstalk borers are damag- 
ing soybeans in several counties, and 
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also may be damaging peanuts in 
the Tidewater area. 


Potato leaf hopper damage is 
showing up on alfalfa. Tobacco 
flea beetle and hornworm infesta- 
tions are increasing in some of the 
flue-cured tobacco counties. Con- 
trols may be needed. 


Mexican bean beetles, spider mites 
and potato leaf hoppers are damaging 
plantings of garden beans, and some 
commercial bean plantings. Spider 
mites are causing injury to tomatoes. 

Pickle worms and fall armyworms 
have appeared in the Eastern truck 
area, and will do severe damage if 
not promptly controlled. 


Hopper Damage Likely 
To Continue in lowa 


AMES, IOWA—Grasshopper dam- 
age, which will continue until frost, 
is still reported in many areas. 
Chemicals applied now can prevent 

(Continued on page 20) 
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AT PENNSYLVANIA MEETING—Soils scientists joining in the 75th 


anniversary celebration of Penn State’s famous Jordan Soil Fertility Plots, 
divided into groups to inspect current crops on the oldest extensive fertility 
plots in the western hemisphere. Here, one of the groups quizzes Dr. A. C. 
Richeron on his current experiments as the plots are inspected. Agronomists 
of the Northeast had their annual meeting in conjunction with the anniversary 


celebration, 


Northeastern Agronomists Elect 
R. B. Alderfer at Summer Meeting 


UNIVERSITY PARK, PA. — Dr. 
Russell B. Alderfer, head of the soils 
science department at Rutgers Uni- 
versity, was elected president of the 
Northeastern Branch, American So- 
ciety of Agronomy, at the annual 
summer meeting held here recently. 
He succeeds Dr. Sam R. Aldrich, of 
Cornell University, who was elected 
regional representative to the na- 
tional board of directors. 


Dr. Alderfer was a member of 
the Penn State agronomy faculty 
for many years before going to 
New Jersey a year ago to succeed 
Dr. Firman E. Bear as department 
head at Rutgers University. 


Dr. R. R. Robinson, member of the 
staff at the U.S. Pasture Research 
Laboratory here, was elected as- vice 
president of the branch. He had been 
secretary-treasurer.. New secretary- 


treasurer is Dr. T. S. Ronninger, of. 


the crops faculty at the University 
of Maryland. 

The agronomists voted to accept a 
joint invitation of the U.S. Agricul- 
tural Research Center at Beltsville, 
Md., and the University of Maryland 
for the 1956 meetings. They also 
agreed to include technical papers on 
future annual meetings, starting with 
the 1956 meetings. Previously, the 
Northeast Branch used field tours 
and similar outdoor programs for the 
main portion of the annual sessions, 
over and above the formal business 

Dr. W. I. Myers, Dean of the 
College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y., reviewed 
many of the factors which have 
contributed to the advancement of 
agriculture over the past years. 
“Some of the greatest advances in 
farm practice have been diseovered 
by research,” he said, “Experi- 
ments have shown how the use of 
well-planned rotations and chemi- 
cal fertilizers would greatly in- 
crease the yield of crops and at the 
same time improve the productive 
capacity of the soil. 


“Equally important are the de- 
velopment of high-yielding, disease- 
resistant varieties of crops and the 
great strides made in the chemical 
control of pests. Vaccines for the 
control of poultry diseases, economi- 
cal spray programs for controlling in- 
sect pests, plant diseases, and weeds, 
and many other improved practices 
developed here at this Experiment 
Station are increasing yields and re- 
ducing risks in farming. More pro- 
ductive varieties of forage crops and 
improved programs of grassland 
farming are reducing the costs of 


Russell B. Alderfer 


production of milk, to the benefit of 
both producers and consumers. 
“Similar advances have been made 
in livestock production by artificial 
insemination and scientific breeding 
of. dairy cattle, and by better feeding 
and disease control,” he said. 
“These far-reaching improvements 
in farm production have been made 
by farm families under the American 
system of free competitive enterprise 
with tractors, power machines, feeds, 
and chemicals provided by private 
business corporations. They have 
been made possible in-large part by 
careful, painstaking, scientific re- 
search by hundreds of scientists in 
the agricultural experiment stations 
of Pennsylvania, other states, and 


_the United States Department of 


Agriculture. 


“Despite their wide geographical 
separation, these experiment sta- 
tions are not a series of isolated 
agencies each working indepen- 
dently, but a remarkable team of 
coordinated laboratories pursuing 
common objectives. Integration of 
their activities is obtained princi- 
pally through their direct relations 
with the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions and through the informal 
intercourse of staff members in 
meetings and publications of scien- 
tific societies. Thus, unnecessary 
duplication is avoided without loss 
of individual initiative, and workers 
at each station are able to use the 
findings of their colleagues through- 
out the nation, 


“The agricultural experiment sta- 
tions are usually considered as farm 


institutions to promote the welfare 
of farm people. Actually, they serve 
the welfare of consumers as well. 
This is both desirable and appropri- 
ate. 

“Public funds devoted to agricul- 
tural research and education are a 
productive investment in better living 
rather than just an operating ex- 
pense of government. There is ample 
evidence to prove that, in the aggre- 
gate, funds devoted to agricultural 
research make a high return on the 
investment. The most spectacular ex- 
amples are provided by new varieties 
of hybrid corn which have added 
more than 20% to the average yield 
of this major crop in the United 
States. The value of this increased 
crop for a single year is many times 
the entire annual cost of operating 


all agricultural experiment stations.” 


The Cornell Dean continued by 
discussing food marketing and dis- 
tribution, emphasizing the fact 
that farmers themselves receive 
only 42 cents out of the consumers’ 
food dollar. “The high costs of 
getting food from farmers to con- 
sumers are due not to inefficient 
marketing, but to the costs of 
transportation, processing, storage 
‘and increasing services desired by 
consumers,” he told the group. 


He emphasized that the principal 
way to increase food production is 
through higher yields from land 
already in use. “Unproductive land 
and land not suited to machine op- 
eration will be unable to compete in 
crop production and will be used for 
pasture or reforested,” the Dean pre- 
dicted. 


“American agriculture, like indus- | 


try, is dynamic, not static,” he con- 
cluded. “It is subject to constant 
change and we would be remiss if 
we did not maintain a constant 
search for improvements in all 
phases of food production and 
marketing.” 


Presiding at the various sessions 
of the meeting were Dr. M. A. 
Farrell, director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Pennsylvania 
State University; Dean L. E. Jack- 
son, College of Agriculture, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Dr. 
H. R. Albrecht, director of agri- 
cultural extension, Pennsylvania 
State University. 


The final two days of the meeting, 
July 27 and ‘28, consisted of visiting 
and inspecting various experimental 
plots including turf, corn, small 
grains, forage ‘crops, tobacco re- 
search, corn breeding and fertilizer 
plots, subsoiling experiments and 
pasture renovation projects. 

This year’s meeting was held in 
conjunction with the 75th anniver- 
sary observance of Penn State’s 
historic Jordan soil fertility plots, 
said to be the oldest extensive fer- 
tility plots on the continent. 


Bertram K. Denton 
Named to New 
Monsanto Overseas Post 


ST. LOUIS—Bertram K. Denton, 
Bombay, India, has been named 
assistant to the general manager of 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s Over- 
seas Division by Marshall E. Young, 
company vice president and division 
general manager. 

Mr. Denton, who will assume his 
new duties Oct. 1, has been managing 
director of Monsanto Chemicals of 
India Limited in Bombay since 1950, 
and a resident there since 1947. In 
the new position, he will be con- 
cerned with special projects in con- 
nection with possible new product 
applications and development in the 
various overseas Monsanto affiliates 
or subsidiaries. 


He will be succeeded as managing 
director of the Indian subsidiary by 
G. V. Cox, who has been with the 
sales department of Monsanto Chem- 
icals Limited in England: 


any 
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Course in Aerial 
Application to Be 
Offered in Texas 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXA 
A six-week course in agriculty 
flying is scheduled to begin at Texg 


A&M College here on Oct. 3) t writer hi 
school has announced. The 
shortage of trained agricultura| avg years. 
ators acted as the impetus ¢ ppparent 
planning such a training course 
was 

The college will team with Civimmicides 
Aeronautics Adm. and the TeyaiMcast or Dé 
Aerial Applicators’ Assn. to givamime means 


_ the course. Flight training an 
classroom instruction will cover al 
phases of the aerial applicatiy 
business. 


Experienced pilots who have coy 
mercial licenses and who have logge 
at least 500 hours of solo flight tj 
will be taught the fundamentals a 


he applica 
e seed. 


rect applic 
he soil ha 
en for the 
S, wirewo 
insects. U 
aldrin, 


peculiarities of aerial application qa, endrin, 

pesticides in the course, the colle. Insectici 

says. as star 
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LUCK RIDES AGAIN 

ra. 

GREENVILLE, MISS. — Althoug peg 

crop duster pilots carry no Passel ther farm 

gers, lady luck was riding with ty indicate 

of them recently when engine troub for two ye 
caused forced landings. Hugh 

Miller landed his faltering plane o™me striking 


a residential street by gliding undameides, inc! 
power lines, escaping without injurgmr mixtures 
Only damage came from his wings is shown 
hitting a truck. Another duster, ment is in 
©. Ferguson, crash-landed his plang soi! insecti 
on a moving auto in an attemptemmfical, and 
highway landing. Both he and thgmpensive th: 
ear driver were scared, but oni them as | 
slightly injured. 
rect applic 
to the soil | 
e epe ages over 
30-Year Soil Fertility ag 
Tests Summarized The dosag 
as needed 
in Kansas Bulletin pests presi 
MANHATTAN, KANSAS — 
years of soil fertility experiments i 
southeastern Kansas are summarize) 
in a new bulletin, “Soil Fertility « wenes 
Columbus Experiment Field, 1924-54! trolle ia 
Dr. F. W. Smith, Floyd E. David The wae 
son and V. H. Peterson are autho the effectir 
of the publication. Dr. Smith is Mi. win) 
charge of fertility studies for t pears to | 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta sot all. of 
tion, Mr. Davidson is superintende ’ 
of the Mound Valley branch experMMithough it 
ment station, and Mr. Peterson is Gly logical, 
graduate assistant at Kansas Statt about a 
College in Manhattan. en the ins 
The bulletin points out that al _ ye 
falfa yields over the 30-year period. ‘hal 
definitely indicate a lime deficiency be a 
in the soil. The crop responded well 
to phosphate and barnyard manureg™ 
Research also showed, among othe ing ins 
things, that in the Columbus area 
least: Corn benefits from lime, bari... : 
yard manure and potash; flax benefit, Forty 
from legumes and barnyard manur¢ 
wheat and oats benefit from batible 
phosphate and barnyard manure. Hients—ey 
Yields of crops under g00d S%MMecong an , 
management, using fertilizers 27d ang it js 
lime, increased the general 
tivity of the soil over the concentra 
period while yields from unfertilizqi™., labeling 
plots indicate a general decline 1n 5° 
a relatiy 
FARMS GET LARGER * item tha 
BURLINGTON, VT. — 
farms have grown 12% larger in! 
past five years, according to ) 
Thurston Adams, agricultural tact 
omist at the University of Ver™°" Mie compan 
Windsor County led those 


farms getting larger in land ar¢ 


y i 
Farms in that county increased 227i industry 
Orange County showed a 22)! t being 
21% in average farm size. The 4 
erage size is now 207.6 acres as ©° ers lik 
pared with 185.2 five years res becay 
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) ordinary farm sprayers appeal 
‘ther farmers, and some early 


lo striking acceptance of soil in- 


hensive that farmers can con- 


rect applications of the insecti- 
to the soil have the following ad- 
bees over the insecticide seed 


ations, respectively. In other 


fe results as a pound applied 
Bdcast and worked in. 


»MOLOGIST'S VIEWPOINT 


any Advantages Seen for 
+ilizer-Pesticides in 


ntrolling Soil Insects 
EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author of this article is Dr. 

John H. Lilly, Iowa State College 

here were two 
ee this field. | emtomologist, Ames, Iowa. 


has been interested in 
i nd their control for 
From the beginning it 


writ 
nsects 
10 years. 
ppparent 
ent ways to 


was the direct application of 


he applicati 
e seed. 


rect applicati 
he soil have 


omically, 


ons of insecticides 
been tested and 


i . Useful insecticides in- 
ager heptachlor, dieldrin, 
endrin, chlordane and lin- 
 insecticide-fertilizer mixtures 
as starter fertilizers have 
) popular for rootworm control 
use low dosages are used, and 
xtra work or equipment is re- 
ed, Spray applications made 


indicate they may give con- 
for two years. 


ides, including insecticide-fer- 
r mixtures, in three Corn Belt 
s is shown in Table 1. This de- 
ment is interpreted as evidence 
soil insecticides are effeetive and 
ical, and at the same time so 


them as a form of erop insur- 


ments mentioned above:” 

The dosage level can be as high 
as needed for the particular 
pests present or anticipated. 
The insecticide can be distribu- 
ted in the soil, either broadcast 
or banded along the rows, so 
that both root-infesting and 
seed-feeding pests can be con- 
trolled. 

The margin of safety between 
the effective level and the dosage 
that will injure the plants ap- 
pears to be large for most, if 
not all, of our agronomic crops. 


though it does not seem en- 
ly logical, our results indicate 
about a 1:2 ratio exists be- 
fn the insecticide dosages re- 
ed for band and broadcast ap- 


ds, a half-pound banded along 
rows appears to give about the 


xing insecticides with com- 
lal fertilizers creates certain 
ems. First, are such mixtures 
Fortunately, some of our best 
Insecticides seem to be entirely 
patible with all common fertilizer 
Pdlents—even after storage. 

econd, an extra ingredient is re- 
Pd and it is a poisonous material. 
necessitates careful handling of 
Concentrated insecticide, and 
T labeling of the bagged mix- 


+ the finished product is, in 
 Telatively expensive custom- 
item that should not be used 
criminately, 


mirth, thorough mixing is essen- 


P fact that almost every fer- 
in Towa offered in- 
mixtures for sale 
indus indication that 

__ustry problems have been 
being solved, 


Ms he 


cause they do an out- 


ides on or in the soil, either | standing job. In the words of Jim 
ici ef banded along the rows | Holbert of Funk Brothers Seed Co., 
cast eans or another. Second, | “they’re simply terrific.” The nice 
Asn on of an insecticide | part is that they do the job econ- 
often producing a fine 
profit, and the whole job is carried 
out without a single extra operation 
ents on the farmer’s part. This, of course, 
en for the control of corn r assumes that the insecticide-fertilizer 
s, wireworms and many other mixtures are factory-made. 


Today, and every day, the search for new and improved 
agricultural chemicals is going forward in D1amonp’s 

’ research center. At plant laboratories, constant check is 
maintained on quality and potency. Here are just TWO 
important reasons why D1AMoNnD technicals and ready- 
to-use formulations continue to grow in popularity. Our 
technical staff will be glad to work with you on special 
problems. For information, write DIAMOND ALKALI 
Company, Chlorinated Products Division, 300 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
“ts like insecticide-fertilizer Chemicals 


The cleverest comment on the 
status of insecticide-fertilizer mix- 
tures I know of is quoted from Dr. 
George Decker, to the effect that: 
‘Whether we like it or not, there’s 
going to be a shotgun wedding, and 
the farmer holds the shotgun. He 
isn’t going to fertilize today and dust 
next week if he can do the two at 
once,” 


Some fertilizer manufacturers 
like this new development very 
much. They visualize the possibility 
that in time a substantial part of 
the fertilizers sold will be used as 
insecticide carriers, to the mutual 
advantage of the producer and the 
consumer. This may sound vision- 
ary but evidence is fast piling up 
that this may be well within the 
range of practical possibility. 


Soil insecticides have physical and 
chemical properties which make it 
feasible to put them into various 
formulations. These are: (1) Emulsi- 
fiable concentrates, to be diluted in 
water and applied in spray form, 


erformance 


e DDT 
e BHC 


e LINDANE 


DIAMOND INSECTICIDES AND HERBICIDES 


e For Wheat—Buty] ester of 2, 4-D—Grain Fumigants 
—Hexachlorobenzene (smut control) 


e Wettable powders, dust concentrates, emulsifiable 
concentrates and oil solutions based on our technical 
grade chemicals. 
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either broadcast or banded along the 
rows. (2) Powdered dry or oily dust 
concentrates containing from 20 to 
50% of the active insecticides which 
have been used in fertilizer mixtures. 
(3) Granular formulations, 30-60 
mesh for example, for use in fertilizer 
mixes or direct applications with 
suitable equipment. (4) Solutions in 
low-viscosity solvents which permit 
them to be sprayed on fertilizer so as 


- to impregnate it with a suitable levet 


of insecticide. - 

This use of insecticides in solution 
in light solvents for the impregnation 
of pelleted fertilizers is a new but 
very important development. In fact, 
it may largely replace the granular 
insecticides which up to 1955 were 
widely used in the manufacture of 
insecticide-fertilizer mixtures. It has 
the advantages of being economical, 
easy to apply, and conducive to a 
good finished product. 


Up to this point the most com- 
mon faults in the production of the 
(Continued on page 18) 
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nays off here 


DIAMOND Research Center, Painesville, Ohio 


e Miricwe K-101 (Ovex) 
e 2, 4-D Weed Killers 
e 2,4,5-T Brush Killers 
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For Sake-- 
FERTILIZE 


AND WHEN YOU DO — Use the 


One sure way to sell more and more fertilizer and have more and 
more satisfied customers is to use the HENDERSON CHIEF, the 
spreader that has all the features you have always wanted and the 
spreader that has consistently outperformed all others. 


LOOK AT THESE FEATURES: : 

@ All f hi 
@ Steep 45° side slopes for free flow of @ Heavy duty cold riveted conveyor chain. 
any material. 
@ Calibrated feed gate for accurate 
spreading control. 
@ Heavy duty double enveloping gear-sets ful 51/2” ‘ “ 
@ Dependable distributor assembly to engage and disengage PTO. 


with 
heat-treated gears. Sealed ball bearings @ Two speed transmission for correct con- 
used throughout. veyor speed selection. 


the features that make the HENDERSON CHIEF tops 
the field. A trial will convince you. For additional information 
simply address a card or letter to us. 


FOR MORE PROFIT 
Convert to BULK DELIVERY NOW! 


One-Man Operation 


18 Ft. to 36 Ft. BULK TRANSPORTS 
Self-Unloading — Hydra-Mech Powered 


Deliver fertilizer faster, at lower cost with a Henderson Bulk 
Transport. Every feature is especially designed and efficiently 
engineered for easy, one-man operation — from the type and 
positioning of control to the self-unloading feature. Equipped with 
14-ft. 156° swivel conveyor with advanced Hydra-Mech action which 

’ paises, lowers or folds conveyor vertically for transport. The 
Henderson name assures you a better built unit, stronger, more 
trouble-free with less maintenance. 


PROFIT-PAYING, MONEY-SAVING FEATURES 


1. Eliminates costly bags, handling, and warehousing. 
2. Speeds deliveries for greater sales volume. 


3. Permits several trips with flexible, mobile self-unloading delivery 
service any where, Pe sag Saves men, work, time. 


4. Eliminates demurrage and omocina Fen cars. Schedulé your delivery to 
best suit the need and your convenience. 


Soll unload direct Into Sprenders to hoop them moving the fold. 


void delays. 
6. Tran tress, Wester ap another 


load. eh one truck with several bodies. 


All steel, welded construction, streamlined corrosion-resisting hopper, 
with rounded front, tarpaulin hooks and catwalk. Hydraulically 
operated rear feedgate opening controls material flow. Entire door 
can swing open to handle other materials. Hydraulically operated 
adjustable false floor reduces weight on conveyor belt. 15 HELP. 
Wisconsin Motor and extra-heavy-duty chain (with oiler) drive 
conveyor belt. 
If you handle bulk material, it will pay you to investigate. 


Write for Circular and Prices. 


HENDERSON 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


DEPT. 1, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


WASHINGTON — Cooperative re- 
search investigating the influence of 
environment on the effectiveness of 
herbicides has been initiated at sev- 
eral experiments in the Northeast 
region. The work is designed to study 
such things as the influence of soil 
and air temperature, moisture, light, 
soil texture, organic matter, soil 
acidity and soil fertility on herbicidal 
action. 

Following are summaries of the 
work being conducted at the stations. 


Investigations at the West Vir- 
ginia University Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station include a study of 
the fundamental relationships be- 
tween soil characteristics such as 
texture, pH, and moisture content 
on the effectiveness of various 
herbicides as measured by germin- 
ation and seedling vigor in the 
greenhouse, the rates of application 
of herbicides under controlled mois- 
ture and pH and the persistence of 
herbicidal activity under controlled 
moisture conditions. 


At the New Jersey station re- 
searchers are studying the move- 
ment and persistence in the soil of 
CMU. Dr. Richard J. Aldrich, assist- 
ant research specialist in farm crops 
at Rutgers, reports that the study 
is designed to study persistence of 
CMU in asparagus, its usefulness as 
a soil sterilant along ditch banks and 
industrial sites, how rapidly it travels 
downward and how deep it goes. The 
Rutgers -researchers also are doing 
some work with weed control in 
potatoes. 

Dr. Aldrich is supervising the 
project, and Donald T. Lillie is the 
student assigned to it. 


The title of the Rhode Island 
weed control project is “Factors 
Affecting the Control of Northern 
Nutgrass with Substituted Ureas, 
Alone, or in Combination With 
‘Other Herbicides.” Objectives are: 


(1) To determine to what extent 
soil pH, fertility and moisture in- 
fiuence the time required by the sub- 
stituted ureas to eradicate nutgrass. 

(2) To find how these factors affect 
the duration of residual toxicity. 


(3) To discover if other herbicides 
such as the phenyl mercurials will 
enhance the effectiveness of the sub- 
stituted ureas. 


Dr. Robert S. Bell, assistant pro- 
fessor, Agronomy Department, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, project 
leader, said that the infestation of 
nutgrass in potato, corn and vegeta- 
ble growing areas has expanded 
rapidly in the past few years. 

“No economical and rapid method 
of control is available,” he said. 
“Rhode Island farmers are asking the 
Agricultural Experiment Station for 
a quick economical method of chemi- 
cal control. Potato growers estimate 
a 50% to 75% reduction in yields 
from heavy infestations of nutgrass.” 


Principal material used in the 
test is Karmex W. The researchers 
also plan to test Karmex DW. 
Working with Dr. Bell in the proj- 
ect are Dr. T. E. Odland, Dr. M. E. 
Salomon and E. J. Bannister, Jr. 


The principal project at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has to do with 
the movement of carbamate herbi- 
cides in the soil as affected by vari- 
ations in applied water, soil type and 
concentration of the herbicide. This 
work is being conducted primarily by 
Dr. Paul W. Santelmann. 

The second phase has to do with 
the effect of carbamates on the 
metabolism of corn and soybeans. 
This work is being carried on pri- 
marily by John A. Meade. 


Dr. Stuart Dunn, plant physiolo- 
gist, Department of Botany, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, has 
issued a report on work done last 


year on the project “Light and 


Northeast Scientists Study Influence 
Of Environment on Herbicide Actioy 


Temperature Effects on Ph 
toxity with Respect to Herbicide, 


In it he concludes that in Bene 
two experiments are in agreems 
that “yellow light increases aqyal 
effects of 2,4-D on dry weight 9 
duction (of mustard plants) 
than white light or daylight.” 

Additional work shows that } 
and pink light enhance the adve 
effect of 2,4-D even more than yell 
light, Dr. Dunn reports. ) 

The work at the New Hamps 
Station this year is designed to « 
basic information concerning { 
effects of light intensity in varig 
qualities of light on growth and ¢ 
weight production of mustard, w; 
out the modifying effects of he 


cides. A 
Effects of other light qualities aim servi 
in turn their intensities as tymmply 
modify herbicidal effects, as wel] MM Laud 
other concentrations of 2,4-D, wil] Bill 
tested. Ultimately other plans own 
other herbicides, or perhaps differd insec’ 
formulations of 2,4-D will be use ment 
Dr. Collins Veatch, associate agrdil Harr 
omist at the West Virginia Univers , 1a 
Agricultural Experiment Station, quar’ 
ports that the project in West Vv Be 
ginia is a study of the movement HM «ote 
weed control chemicals in the soil ane 
influenced by rainfall and soil chars “1 r 
teristics. The present work is limi M 
to a Dinitro compound known 
Premerge. 
The Cornell University part of ¢ 
project deals primarily with the so me 
aspects, according to Dr. Robert Me” 
Sweet, professor of vegetable cram U 
at Cornell. 
The problem is being approach then 
from two different angles. A group and 
the Department of Vegetable Crops a 


primarily concerned with the diffé 
ential herbicidal activities of rep 


sentative herbicides under differa T 
soil conditions. Researchers 
studying °2,4-D, dinitros, 
ureas, carbamates, and the crag-tygam UP. 
materials. An 
A second approach is underway 
the Agronomy Department, which 
concerned primarily with the micim ®t 
biological and other fundamental 
aspects. 
Personnel working on the Peng 
Sylvania Agricultural Experimet st 
Station project include Dr. S. |} pr 
Raleigh, Department of Agronom he 
R. E. Patterson, Department @ “ 
Agricultural Engineering, and Dg 
A. R. Grove, Department of Botany 
and Plant Pathology. Objectiv@g 
and procedures are as follows: t 
-(1) To determine the influence ‘ 
soil moisture on the effectiveness fm 1 
2,4-D, CMU, Chloro I.P.C. and Dini ™ 
as a pre-emergence herbicide on comm 4 
Four levels of moisture will be mag ‘© 
tained as well as possible if qm ™ 
weather permits. ve 
(2) To determine the influence 
soil organic matter, porosity, and {@™m 
tilizer level on the effectiveness ‘' 
2,4-D on corn. Small plots will # ™ 
planted on land formerly in vari ha 
sod crops that have been grown fm ™ 
two levels of fertility and three lev ~ 


of moisture during the past thi 
years. 

(3) To determine the influence 
moisture, competition, light and te 
perature on 2,4-D injury and wé 
control. Corn will be planted ea 
regular, and late as well as thick 4 
thin. Post-emergence applications 
2,4-D will be made. A number of ¥% 
eties will be shaded with aster cl0 


(4) To determine the influence 
nutrient concentration in the ‘ 
Corn plants will be grown in gra 
culture in the greenhouse and out- 
doors in %, %, 2, and 4 times sta 
ard nutrient concentrations; 2.4 
will be applied at two concentrati0 

(5) To determine the physiolos!4 
morphological, and other changes 
corn plants induced by treatment 
No. 4. Microscopic observations ‘ 
be made on injured plants. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


By AL. P, NELSON 


, wi Croplife Special Writer 
A specialized lawn maintenance 
ies service is maintained by Turner Sup- 


ply Co., Wilton Manor, near Fort 


Lauderdale, Fla. = 
Bill Turner and his brother, David, 
own Turner Supply, @ firm selling: 
insecticides, fertilizers, garden equip- 
ment, etc. Then, Bill Turner _and 
Harry Taylor have a partnership in 
a lawn spraying service and head- 
quarter it at Turner Supply Co. 
Because Florida lawns are sub- 
jected to many diseases and insects 
such as Rhodes scale and chinch bugs, 
Mr, Turner and Mr. Taylor, operating 
a Myers Silver Cloud sprayer on a 
truck (F. E. Myers Co., Ashland, 
Ohio) offer homeowners a complete 
lawn protection service at from $10 
to $15 per month, 10 months a year. 


Under terms of such a service, the 
customer signs for a full year, and 
then the rest is up to Mr. Turner 
and Mr. Taylor. They'll yisit the 
premises once a month, inspect the 
lawn, trees and shrubbery and spray 
them regularly. 

They will also recommend fertilizer 
and plant nutrients for the lawns and 
shrubs, too, and thus are able to pick 
up many orders for such materials. 
And since the firm sells power mow- 
ers, hedge tools and related items, 
they frequently get orders for these 
articles. 


“This service is taking on very 
well,” reports Mr. Turner. “The 
average homeowner is assured of 
steady lawn and shrub and tree 
protection, whether he occupies the 
home or not. The quoted price in- 
cludes materials, and we usually 
line up many places to visit in a 
day on a spray basis. That’s the 
ond poe we can make money on 


The average lawn is about 50 by 
125 ft. and for this size the $10 per 
month charge is made, Higher prices 
are charged for larger lawns. The 
service is needed only for the 10 
months of the year that plants grow 
very actively. 

“Some of these lawn pests require 


nd f@™ heavy concentrations of insecticide,” 
1eSS states Mr. Turner. “The average 
vill home owner does not know how to 
vari ‘andle such materials safely, and so 
ywn fm he welcomes us to do the job for 


him, and do it regularly when the 
thi "eed arises. Quite a few northerners 
who buy homes down here and leave 


nce them empty five months of the year 
d te fom spring to fall, like our service 
| wal for they then have green, healthy 
‘lawns instead of dead dried out ones 
ck @ when they come back.” 


The Turner Supply Co. formerly 
& downtown location in busy 
ort Lauderdale, but parking be- 
‘ame a problem for many custom- 
rs. About two years ago, the firm 
owe 4“ move to the outskirts of 
© area where there is ample park- 
room and an area for outdoor 
gad of some types of merchan- 


Ne interior of the Turner store is 
a ample of excellent display. One 
“wid the store is given over to a 
of fertilizers, insecticides, 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Suburban Location Helps Florida Firm 
Build Specialized Lawn Care Service 


REAL My 


empany Turner Su 


FLORIDA DEALER—Bill Turner, co-owner of Turner Supply Co., Wilton 


Manor, Fla., is shown in the top photo explaining a new type of hardy grass 
to a customer. Below is a view of the firm’s suburban location. The company 
moved from downtown Fort Lauderdale about two years ago. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


SHOP TALK 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


The best way to tell a farmer about new farming practices seems 
to be through the mass media of communication—farm magazines, 
newspaper and radio programs, states a University of Wisconsin 
agricultural experiment station bulletin. 

However, dealers, along with agricultural workers and other 
farmers are most important in getting the practices put into operation. 

In a Wisconsin survey conducted in Sauk County, 170 farmers 
were asked the question, “Where did you first get information about 


the use of 2,4-D?” 


First information about 2,4-D, came most frequently from farm 


magazines, with 28% of the farmers 
reporting this source. The other mass 
media—radio and newspapers—were 
mentioned by only 5% of the farmers. 
Fieldmen of the Agricultural Stabili- 
zation and Conservation offices also 
rated high for a source of first infor- 
mation, being mentioned by 17% of 
the farmers. This might be explained 
by the fact that ASC had been giving 
subsidy payments for weed control. 
County agents were mentioned by 
about 14% as a first source of infor- 
mation, and 7% mentioned other 
agricultural agencies like Soil Con- 


servation Service, university, and 
farmers’ institutes. 

Lumped together, these agricultural 
agencies were the most frequent 
source of first information about 
2,4-D weed control. Other farmers 
were mentioned by about 14% of the 
farmers as a source of first informa- 


tion. 


2,4-D Information 


Most information about 2,4-D was 
obtained from about the same sources 
(Continued on page 12) 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 

County Agent, Washington County, ‘Tenn, 

What is the “warp” and “woof” of 
your trading area? 

The “warp” of a fabric is its base, 
and the warp of your trading area 
would be the parallel threads so nec- 
essary in its weaving. : 


On the farm and in the farm 
communities the warp is made up 
of what is produced and sold. In 
most farming areas it could be 
milk, beef, breeding cattle, hogs, 
Sheep, poultry, eggs, hay, grain, 
vegetables, fruit or seed. 


“Woof” forms the pattern and 


. holds the warp together. It runs per- 


pendicular to the warp. It is the 
fabric of the cloth and without it 
the warp would be of no use. 


The “woof” of community life, 
whether it be in country or in 
town, is about the same. In the 
country, it is the church, school, 
4-H Club, F.F.A., home demonstra- 
tion club, P.T.A. or the organized 
community club. 


A farming community or a city 
community would be in bad shape 
without the “warp,” and by the same 
token in just as bad shape if it had 
the “warp” and didn’t have the 
“woof.” 


Communities and towns have 
different patterns. We all should 
ask, “What pattern is our com- 
munity taking?” 


Towns can be both “warp” and 
“woof” to the country. The market 
it affords the countryman for his 
produce is the “warp” and by encour- 
aging the better things of life is the 
“woof.” The country furnishes the 
“warp” to the city by purchasing 
consumer goods and it lends a hand 
in weaving the “woof” by training 
your people for a fuller life while 
they live on the farm, and when they 
move into town, they take their 
places in the social, educational and 
spiritual life of the town. 

The “warp” without the “woof” is 
as bad as the “woof” without the 
“warp” and the country without the 
town is as bad as the town without 
the country. That’s why all of us are 
interested. 


NEAT PROFIT 


Robert Grigsby of Perry County, 
Ky., sold 857 gal. strawberries for 
$1,072.20 from a half-acre. Then 
about 75 gal. were used at home or 
given away, he told Paul Keen, 
county agent. Expenses listed by 
Mr. Grigsby included picking, $50; 
baskets, $25; fertilizer, $35; plants, 
$25; labor, $30, and geese, $15. These 
left a net profit of $892.20. Adding 
the value of berries used at home or 
given away, the net was approxi- 
mately $1,000, he figured. 
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When Oscar came back from lunch 
his sharp eye noticed a stack of bun- 
dled paper on Tillie’s desk and a 
packet of stencils. He frowned and 
walked over to the desk and counted — 
the packages—four. ‘ 

“What in the world is all this pa- 
per for?” he asked suspiciously.‘ And 
these stencils?” 

“Mr. McGillicuddy is getting out a 
direct mailing on fertilizer,” said the 
plump, nervous bookkeeper. “He told 
me to order four reams of paper 
as it was cheaper—and we were all 
out of stencils, too.” 


“Direct mail advertising on fer- 

tilizer!” snapped rotund Oscar. “I 

_ thought I had talked him out of 

direct mail advertising while the 

radio program was on. And he 

promised to cut down on newspaper 
advertising, too.” 

“This is something special, Mr. 
Schoenfeld. Pat’s very excited about 

“Yeah, well I’m excited about it, 
too—about how we are going to pay 
for it. Now what is this special ad- 
vertising he wants to get out?” 

The nervous bookkeeper swallowed 
hard. She hated to be the go-between 
in a case like this—with two part- 
ners pulling against each other. 


“Well, I don’t think he wants you 


* to see it before it’s printed.” 


Texas Seedsmen 
Hear of Control 
For Corn Earworm 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Allan Bryant of Bryant Seed Farms 
at Corsicana was elected president of 
the Texas Hybrid Seed Corn Assn. 
during a recent meeting at Texas 
A&M College. 

Emmitt Harper of Harper Seed 
Farms, Martindale, was elected vice 
president, and M. D. Lacy of the 
Texas Department of Agriculture, 
was reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Directors of the organization in- 
clude the officers and David Bagley 
of W. W. Bagley & Sons, Martindale; 
Ervil S. Fry, Asgrow Texas Co., San 
Antonio; F. B. Romberg of Holland, 
and Minter Womack of Ferris Wat- 
son Seed Co., Garland. 


During the meeting the seeds- 
men heard W. A. Douglas, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture ento- 
mologist in Mississippi, describe a 
machine-treatment method for con- 
trolling corn earworm. He said: 


“Take two pounds of technical 
DDT, emulsifiable (usually in a 25% 
solution); one gallon of mineral oil 
and enough water to make 25 gal. of 
the solution. This covers one acre. 

“Use a power sprayer with two 
nozzles on each side of the row, con- 
centrated in a 30-inch vertical area. 
Make three applications, three days 
apart, with the first. applied just 
when you can see the first silks.” 

Mr. Douglas also spoke on soil in- 
sects which damage corn, and said, 
“We are very happy that farmers 
now are interested in insecticides as 
an insurance program. The earlier 
you get to the insects the better. 
Of course, an ideal way would be a 
seed treatment program.” 


Doing Business With 


Oscar stiffened as though some- 
one had slapped him. “Why not?” he 
demanded. 

“Because he told me not to show 
it to you.” 

“He did!” Oscar’s face was as pale 
as a sheet. “I’m in this business as a 
partner. My money is as good as his. 
I have :to worry about the bills as 
much as he does. And he doesn’t want 
me to see that ad copy.” 

Tillie was almost at the crying 
stage. “T-that’s right.” 

“Hm!” Oscar paced back and forth. - 
“Have you got the copy?” 

The bookkeeper nodded miserably. 
“Yes, in my desk.” 

“Give it to me!” 

Tillie’s eyes welled with tears. She 
shook her head. 

“I said GIVE IT TO ME!” Oscar 
roared angrily. 


Tillie shook her head. “I might 
as well quit, Mr. Schoenfeld. I 
don’t know who’s boss around here. 
Pat tells me to do one thing and 
you the other. ’m getting tired of 
it. I do the best I can. So Pm quit- 
ting.” She dabbed her eyes, rose 
to her feet and headed for the 
ladies’ room. 


“Tillie!” yelled Oscar. He knew she 
was an excellent bookkeeper, was 
conscientious and accurate and de- 
pendable. He knew she would be 
hard to replace—for the same money. 

“Yes, Mr. Schoenfeld?” 

“Don’t quit. Think it over. I can’t 
make you give me the copy, but I 
forbid you to mimeograph it. Tell 
that to McGillicuddy when he comes 
in.” 

Tillie stood indecisively for a mo- 
ment, then went back to her desk. 
This was a way out for her. Oscar 
and Pat would have to fight it out. 

About an hour later, Pat came 
in, whistling as usual. He saw the 
stacks of paper on Tillie’s desk, and 
said, “Oh, have you had time to work 
on that direct mail job?” 

“No, she hasn’t,” Oscar snapped. 
“T told her not to.” 

“You did? Why?” 

“Because I don’t favor spending 
money for direct mail advertising, 
and also you told Tillie not to show 
the copy to me. If I’m a partner, I 
want to know how my partner is 
spending our money.” 

Pat’s face went pale, and he be- 
gan counting to eight, as Nora told 
him to do when he had a quarrel with 
Oscar. “So that’s it, eh? Yes, I told 
Tillie not to show the copy to you, 
because I knew if she did you would 
slash it up, cut it down and destroy 
the punch. This copy will sell fer- 
tilizer for us.” j 

“Huh!” That was Oscar’s only re- 
mark, 

“I have gathered a lot of material 
from various agricultural college ex- 
periment stations on their experi- 
ments with fertilizer,” Pat said. “I 
have briefed this material up. It deals 
with many crops, many different 
types of soils in various parts of the 
country. I am heading it ‘Experi- 
ments in Fertilizers’ and most of the 
reports show that the farmer who 
fertilizes according to recommenda- 
tions really gets lots of returns.” 

“Is that information new?” 


“Some of it is,” stated Pat. “If 


we get this information to our — 
trade by Aug. 15, then they’ll di- 
gest it and be softened up for our 
fall fertilization campaign which 
will begin about that time. This 
‘direct mail will get them thinking 
about the advances in the use of 
fertilizer.” 


“And you are going to go on and 
on spending money for promotions 
and advertising without telling me?” 

“IT run the sales end, and you run 
the business end, Oscar. You don’t, 
ask me about all the things you do, 
either. I show you many of my ads 
when I have ‘the chance. But this is 
something special I want to go 
through the way I planned it.” 

Tillie Mason felt her ulcer acting 
up as the men argued, so she swal- 
lowed an ulcer powder and tried to 
think of something pleasant. 

Finally, Pat became very angry at 
Oscar’s persistent sniping, and he 
said, “Oscar, if you really want to 
know, I think you kill an awful lot 
of time and waste money around this 
office, when you could be doing some- 
thing more productive. You fiddle 
away a lot of time being extra care- 
ful, refiguring discounts, worrying 
about this and that, and sticking 
around the plant all the time. You 
won’t even talk to and be nice to 
customers. Why—why we could hire 
a man to do what you do—at half 
the wage you’re getting.” 

“Half the wage!” gasped Oscar. 


“Yes,” growled Pat. “You should 
be out in the field like me—-selling, 
handling customers, building good 
will. Then you’d be productive.” 


“That’s what you think!” snorted 
Oscar. 


Pat nodded. 

“Well, I think different,” said Os- 
car acidly. “I got money to protect, 
and I can protect it best by sticking 


right here to see it isn’t wasted. 
Let’s leave it that way.” 


FFA CHAPTERS CITED 

WASHINGTON — Four Future 
Farmers of America chapters in 
widely scattered parts of the coun- 
try have named winners in the 1954- 
55 contest for outstanding leadership 
in cooperative activities conducted 
annually by the American Institute 
of Cooperation, J. K. Stern, president, 
has announced. The winners are Del- 
mar (Del.) F.F.A. Chapter; South 
Dade F.F.A. Chapter, Homestead, 
Fla.; Winona (Minn.) F-.F.A. Chap- 
ter, and South Cache F.F.A. Chapter, 
Hyrum, Utah. 


FIELD DAY 


NEW HAVEN —The Connecticut 
Seed Trade Assn. will present a 
bronze historical marker to record 
that double-cross hybrid corn was 
first grown at Mt. Carmel in 1917, 
at the annual field day of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station to be held Aug. 16. The 
marker will be presented by John T. 
Moss, Branford, president of the as- 
sociation. The field day this year 
honors Dr. Donald F. Jones, head of 
the genetics department, who this 
year completed 40 years on the sta- 
tion staff. 
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10 Southern States 
Participate in 
Anti-Roach Campaign 


“It’s no disgrace to have roaches 
but it’s a disgrace to keep them" iim 
the underlying theme in the Presenf 
ten-state anti-roach program in thd 
South. 


This program is being conducteg 
through the offices of state agri- 
cultural extension services with the 
approval of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, States participating 
in the program include Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Aja. 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas 
Louisiana. The campaigns will be 
running through August in most 
cases. 


The extension services are utilizing 
a ten-minute color film titled “Good. 
bye, Mr. Roach” to help householders 
in the identification and control 9 
roaches. A comprehensive flannel 
graph presentation on the same sub 
ject is proving to be of great help 
to the home demonstration agents. 

Cooperating with the participating 
states, Velsicol Corp., Chicago, hag 
been encouraging insecticide formu 
lators, distributors and dealers ing 
the area to tie in with the campaign 
Velsicol has made available to dis 
tributors and dealers a complete as 
sortment of Chlordane merchandis 
ing aids for the campaign. 


Fertilizer Helps 
Texas Farmer Grow 
Two Crops a Year 


MIDLAND, TEXAS—W. H. Yater 
who owns a 120-acre irrigation farm 
has been getting better use of his 
fields and wells by growing two cropgiy 
a year. He says he not only makeg 
more money, but the fertility of thé 
soil is increasing year by year. 


In the fall Mr. Yater plants a largé 
field to barley and rye, and graze 
cattle and hogs on it until spring 
It is then planted to cotton while ¢ 
third field is sowed to sudan gras} 
for summer grazing. By using a three 
way rotation, he manages to rails 
100 hogs and 50 cattle each year and 
buys feed only for putting a finis 
on the animals. 


seen my soil improve 
steadily the last two years,” he 
said. “I apply all the cotton burrs 
available in the winter, and then 
use about 800 Ib. of a nitrogen- 
phosphorus fertilizer. 


“The burrs increase the humus 
that the soil takes water faster an( 
remains cooler during the ho 
weather. The commercial gives th 
soil an added kick that is needed t 
make crops fruit out.” 


On one field Mr. Yater made thre 
bales to the acre, which is far abov 
the county average. With cotton 4 
lotments becoming more strict, h 
is getting a second cash crop out 0 
his livestock. Also he gets use 4 
the irrigation wells the year aroun¢ 
but does not pump them hard at an 
time, since the crops grow at dil 
ferent times of the year. 


“Too many farmers think 5° 
conservation is something that 
costs money to apply,” he said. 
“Actually you make a higher profit 
from it each year, and as the soll 
fertility increases, the yield >» 
comes greater.” 


“My plan of soil conservation } 
cludes crop rotation, adding cotto 
burrs and manure, using fertilize 
and plenty of water. If a farmer W! 
follow this plan, he can make m0 
money on 100 acres than he © 
farming 200 haphazardly.” 
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where you buy better 
milk and meat lower cost 


Do you want extra gallons of high-quality milk or extra 
pounds of top-grade meat? The best place to buy it at low 
cost is from your own pastures. Invest in more V-C Fertilizer 
for your pastures and apply it now. V-C Fertilizer and wise 
management help pastures to yield four to five times as much 
succulent, green, nutritious grazing, rich in proteins, minerals, 
vitamins and energy. Your cattle harvest this high-feed-value, 
appetizing roughage and convert it into extra income for you. 
You get more and better grazing and extra grazing days early 
and late...and you save labor and expensive barn feeding. Prop- 
erly used on pastures, V-C Fertilizer produces extra meat and 
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See Your Dealer 


MANDFACTURED BY 


s grow at all 
for 60 fi -produci d -drilli lity, 
V-C Fertilizers are manufactured in various analyses 20 that there is VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
V-C Fertilizer f il. Ea - rtilizer is a rich, ie 
mellow blend of better plant foods, properly balanced to supply the 
og needs of the crop for which it is recommended. Tell your V-C Dealer you oe 
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want the right V-C Fertilizer for each crop you grow. See what a big 
difference these better fertilizers make in your yields and your profits! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION ¢ RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 


r P AYS TO BE Albany, Ga. ° Atlanta, Ga. + Baltimore, Md. +» Birmingham, Ala. + Carteret, NJ. + Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, S.C. 


Dubuque, lowa + East St. Louis, Ill. * Fort Wayne, Ind. * Greensboro, N.C. * Hopkinsville, Ky. * Jackson, Miss. » Memphis, Tenn. 


A V-C DEALER ! Montgomery, Ala. * Norfolk, Va, * Orlando, Fla, » Richmond, Va. * Savannah, Ga. + Shreveport, La. + Wilmington, N.C. 
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NOW... get the extra storage you need and save | 
money, too. Do-it-yourself with a Beaird packaged 
bulk storage plant shipped complete with every 
pump, valve, fitting and accessory you need to put 
it into operation. You buy nothing extra! And three 
to five-year financing may be arranged. 


Preassembly at Beaird and easy-to-follow building 
plans make it easy for you to install the complete 
packaged plant with minimum field work and out- 
side labor. Much of the installation may be made by 
your own employees. As further assurance of proper 
assembly, a Beaird field engineer supervises the 
entire installation, including unloading, placing tank 
on foundation and piping as well as unloading the 
first car of ammonia for you and demonstrating the 
plant operation to your employees. 


Before you build your bulk plant, see how much you 
may save by installing your own Beaird packaged 
storage station. Write today or ask your Beaird 
representative for a quotation on your requirements. 


SINGLE TANK 


30,000-gallon “do-it-yourself” 
bulk storage station installed for 
plant or field storage. Beaird do- 
it-yourself packaged bulk plants 
are individually designed with 
one or.more tanks to fit your 
requirements, engineered to meet 
all state and ¢dde regulations. 


DOUBLE TANK 


Packaged installation of 30,000- 
gallon tanks. Other sizes: 2,000 
to 30,000-gallon capacity. Identi- 
cal bulk plants may be ordered 
on a “turn-key” job basis, with 
Beaird field engineers handling. 
every detail. - 


SINGLE-BARREL TRANSPORT 
Bigger payloads for dealers — 
new Beaird 6,165-gallon trailer 
transports for NH3. Designed to 
eliminate dead weight, transports 
deliver bonus payloads up to 
1,000 gallons. 


Stockton, California 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


hat 


as first information, but the number 
of farmers mentioning other farmers 
increased to 22%. 


In general, it was found that 
the mass media most frequently 
“notify” farmers about new prac- 
tices developed by the agricultural 
experiment stations. Notification is 
followed by personal contact with 
agricultural experts, commercial 
dealers, and leading farmers before 
they are adopted. 


Why New Practices 


Why do farmers take up new farm- 
ing practices? 

One powerful reason seems to. be 
that some farmers see these new 
practices as a means toward making 
their farming better or more effi- 
cient. But that isn’t the main reason 
for all farmers, according to the Wis- 
consin survey. 


A farmer’s tendency to take up 
new farming practices depends a 
lot on his ‘aims in life. Farmers 
who are quick to adopt new prac- 
tices are those whose main ambi- 
tions are to improve the farms and 
the buildings, increase the size of 
farm, have good equipment and 
high producing livestock, or raise 
- more while keeping costs the same 
—all goals for better and more effi- 
cient farming. 


On the other hand, the farmers 
whose main goal is security—owning 
the farm free.from debt—are less 


FLORIDA DEALER 


(Continued from page 9) 


fungicides and related items. There 
is a large display of this stock on 
sturdy counters. The fertilizers are 
mostly in small packages, as these 
sizes are preferred by many garden- 
ers, although the larger bags are 
stockpiled, too. 

On one sidewall, there is an excel- 
lent display of hedge clippers and 
similar tools on pegboard where they 
quickly catch the attention of brows- 
ing customers. Another wall section 
has a large display of hoes, rakes, 
shovels and other garden equipment. 
Because the average Florida resi- 
dent spends many months outdoors, 
and has a long growing season, this 
means he invests considerable money 
in the proper equipment. 

Another area of this .interesting 
store has an excellent display of 
wrought iron and other decorative 
items which are in demand by home- 
owners for indoor and outdoor pur- 
poses. Some of these decorative items 
are mounted on the walls where they 
quickly catch the attention of cus- 
tomers. 

Equipment such as hedge trimmers, 
wheelbarrows, power mowers, lawn 
edgers and other equipment are also 
shown many months of the year. The 
Turners sell a sizable volume of 
these power items, and their shop is 
equipped to handle repairs on them 
as well. 


“From this new and larger loca- 
tion, we are able to serve our cus- 
tomers much better,” reports Bill 
Turner. “Because there are no 
parking worries customers stay 


displays and buy more merchan- 


“We try to become well acquainted 
with all our customers and impress 
upon them that we are lawn and gar- 
den experts and will be glad to, help 
them with those problems at any 
time. This type of service appeals, 
with the result that we have many 
steady customers.” 

The Turners do considerable direct 
mail advertising, and some newspaper 
advertising, factors which also help 
to make this firm better known 


throughout the entire area. 


longer in the store, inspect more | 


likely to adopt changes in farm Drag 
tices, the survey says. These people 
are more concerned with Security 
than with efficient farming. 

The picture is about the same for 
goals and ambitions with respect 4, 
family and home life. The farmen 


apP' 


Food and Di 


that stated their goals in terms m OG allowed. . + 
“good living” were much more favonfmmon acreage 
able toward taking up new farmingmmted tO be plan 
practices. Those that stated their 
goals in terms of security for thy U.S. Pots 
family, or those that were unable tum tion leading t 
say what their goals are, generally Nichols Ferti 
were not farmers that took up newee & Chemical ¢ 
farming practices. Washington, 
ear of June, 
Living More Secure record. The 
Innovations included in this Study oats 
were: Milking machine, field baler stauffer Che 


hay chopper, 2,4-D weed control, al. 
falfa brome seeding, contour strip. 
ping, grass silage, artificial insemj. 
nation, residual fly spray, and electri. 
cal milk cooler. Also included were 
eight farming improvements—ojj 
testing, use of 200 lb. or more fer. 
tilizer on hay and pasture Seedings 
nitrogen side-dressing of corn, keep. 
ing cows out of woodlots, cow test. 
ing, clipping udders, use of registered 
sires, and sale of grade A milk. The 
surveyors questioned the farmers 9 
how many of these practices the 
had taken up, how many of certai 
practices they were in favor of, and 
what their main goals in life are. 
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What do these results mean? 


Basically, the report says, they 
show that acceptance of improved 


farm practices isn’t entirely a Formation o 
dollar-and-cents decision—that the Mtilizer plant 
family’s goals in life play some part HMtroleum Co. a 
in the decision. Specifically, this Hie newly-forme 
means that it’s very important to urea plant ¢ 
show the security-minded farmers 

how a new practice can help them §™ The Food & 
attain that security. The farmer Mpticide toleran 


who constantly aims to increase his 


efficiency and to farm better is al- Monsant 
ready receptive to changed prac- chemical for 
tices. western ares 
said it will b 
e e other farmers how am of 
changed practice can make their liv seat 
ing more secure—help them to pa A harmonio 
off their debts, to earn a better livinge US. Depart 
and to give their children a bettemmmth for pesticic 
opportunity—rather than about grar 
efficient they can farm, the repo a fertilizer f. 
suggests. This might well be the bes 
way of convincing many farmers td Cities S 
put new practices to work, the repo Chemical C 
concludes. hydrous pla 
veloped plan 
Named for Southern 
Control Officials erators from 1 
S. Tariff Com 
STARKVILLE, MISS.—Dr. M. chemica’ 
Etheredge, Mississippi state chemist. 356 million | 
who recently was named president 0 
the Association of Southern Feed 4 Prograt 
Fertilizer Control Officials, has 4 National Ag 
nounced committee appointments fo were named 
1955-56. They include: chairman. . 
Fertilizer committee—Bruce Cloa tilizer Cont 
inger, South Carolina, chairman, 22-24 Fran) 
J. F. Fudge, Texas, and L. C. Jacobs the advants 
Tennessee. fusion and ; 
Pesticide Committee—Rodney Be must come 
ry, Virginia, chairman, Clyde Bowe education,” 
Oklahoma, and Dr. Henry SeSalv4 
Arkansas. A. P. Gates 
Feed Committee — Bruce Pound 
stone, Kentucky, ex-officio chairma € manager | 
E. A. Epps, Louisiana, Harold Hof tired fron 
man, Florida, and W. J. Huffmamgg The Nation 
Mississippi. ott L. M 
Constitution and By-Laws Comm! unkle w 
tee—Dr, Ernest Constable, Nort Thunderbir: 
Carolina, chairman, Miss anhyarc 


Bonner, Louisiana, and Dr. Will 
Richerson, Oklahoma. 
Editorial Committee—F. D. Broct 


Texas, chairman, James C. Oswa/G@l A series of 
Georgia, and John Reitzel, NorU@Pas 1910 to 4¢ 
Carolina. Stg 
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Yeats, Oklahoma, chairman, Georg 
Marsh, Alabama, and Joe Tay! 
Florida. 
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] 6 This column, a review of news re- 
hat g een ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 
designed to keep retail dealers on the 

regional circulation plan up to date 


APPENING? 


Drug Administration assigned tolerances to two pesticidal 
chlor and captan. Residues of 0.1 and 20 ppm respectively, 
» allowed. - - + An opportunity for added sales volume was seen in the 
on acreage allocation situation. Some 18 million acres of cotton are ex- 
ed to be planted for next season. 


Food and 
erials, hepta 


U.S. Potash Co. approved expenditure of $3 million for explora- 
tion leading to greater output from its mines near Carlsbad, N.M.... 
Nichols Fertilizer & Chemical Co. purchased the Oklahoma Fertilizer 
& Chemical Co., Oklahoma City... . The American Potash Institute, 
Washington, D.C., announced that deliveries of K,O during the fiscal 

ear of June, 1954, through May, 1955, totaled 2,164,997 tons, a new 
record. The figure was 8% greater than the previous fiscal year 


record. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. announced that its expanded captan plant in 
ry, Ohio, is now in operation. With the added output, the plant’s annual 
juction is rated at 12 million pounds a year. . . . Richard F. Brown was 
ed a vice president and general works manager of Spencer Chemical 


‘trol, al. 
ir strip. 
insemi- 


| electri Kansas City, Mo. 

ed were William B. Porterfield, Jr., was named vice president of National Potash 
nts—soillll He was formerly associated with U.S. Potash Co., New York. . . . Wallace 
ore fer-lmGordon was named director of advertising for E. I. duPont de Nemours & 


seedings, 
OW test- 


Inc, Wilmington, Del. He was formerly with duPont’s Grasselli Chemi- 
s Dept. as assistant director of sales. 


gisterediml Directors of Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, and Lion Oil Co., El 
ilk. Thefmmrado, Ark., signed an agreement of merger of Lion with and into Monsanto. 
mers onilickholders of the two companies will vote on the proposal Sept. 23... . The 


ydrous ammonia industry is operating at only about one fourth of its 
ential, speakers said at the meeting of the Great Plains Anhydrous Am- 
nia Assn. 


A survey conducted by the Agricultural Ammonia Institute indicated 


es the 
 certai 
of, and 
are, 


mean? Mt use of anhydrous during the-first five months of this year is 17% greater 
s, they Min during the corresponding period a year ago. 

aproved 

irely a Formation of Phillips Pacific Chemical Co., which will erect an ammonia 


hat the MMtilizer plant in southeastern Washington, was announced by Phillips 
me part M™troleum Co. and Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp., which will jointly own 
ly, this Mime newly-formed firm. . . . Shell Chemical Co. announced plans to build a 
tant to urea plant at Ventura, Cal. 

farmers 

ip them The Food & Drug Administration extended the effective date of the 
farmer @mpticide tolerance amendment to Oct. 31. The former deadline was July 22. 
ease his 

or is al- ae Monsanto Chemical Co. announced it will market agricultural 

d prac- chemical formulations under the Monsanto label in a 15 state mid- 
western area beginning in 1956. . . . Southwest Agro Chemical Corp. 

said it will build a $214 million plant at Chandler, Ariz. for production 


of anhydréus ammonia and other nitrogen products. 

Vv: 

1 to pa A harmonious meeting on the grain sanitation campaign, conducted by 
ter livinggme U.S. Department of Agriculture, appeared to point toward a smoother 
a bettegmmth for pesticide sales in the clean grain drive. . . . Pakistan was awarded 
out howggml,046,452 grant by International Cooperation Administration for equipment 
e repo a fertilizer factory. 

the bes 

rmers t Cities Service Co. and Continental Oil Co. have joined Mid-South 


he repo Chemical Co. An expansion program calls for erection of an an- 
hydrous plant at Lake Charles, La. ... Western Phosphates has de- 
veloped plans for expansion of its treble superphosphate and ammoni- 
ated phophate plant at Garfield, Utah. 


The sixth annual Pacific Northwest Fertilizer Conference at Boise, Idaho, 


n 
e 28-30, featured speakers from USDA, agricultural colleges, and custom 
Po from the western area, Reports were heard on fertility studies. . . . 
rv. M. Pile. lariff Commission reported that production of all pesticides and other 
‘naa banic chemicals in 1954 totaled 419 million pounds, an increase of 18% over 
cient Million pounds reported for 1953. 
committee members for the September meeting of the 
sents $1 ational Agricultural Chemicals Assn. (Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 7-9) 
were named. M. R. Budd, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., is 
ice Cloa tilize - +» Members of the Association of Southern Feed & Fer- 
cen, I yy Control Officials met at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, June 
the tank E. Boyd, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. pointed out 
» at advantages of having fewer grades of fertilizers to avoid con; 
iney Be sae and additional work. “Improvements in the number of grades 
ie Bowe come through the cooperative effort of research, industry and 


education,” he said. 


| A. P. Gates was named assistant to C. Cecil Arledge, vice president of 
> Pound pe Caroling Chemical Corp. at Richmond and R. Andrew Jenkins was 
anager of V-C’s Baltimore sales office. . . . Dr. Norman A. Shepard 
‘old Hol age from his post as chemical director of American Cyanamid Co. 
Huffma Donen tonal Agricultural Chemicals Assn. announced the appointment 
ott R, d L. Miller as editor of the association’s news service. He succeeds 

unkle who resigned recently. 


jnunderbird Chemicals, Inc., announced plans for construction of a $13 
i Fetes ammonia plant near Kyrene, Ariz. President of the new 
hshingt d Shanaman, also president of Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., of 

on. A plant site of 122% acres has been procured. 


ty — of revised index numbers of prices of fertilizer materials for the 
Rerimentt 24 Was published by the University of Maryland Agricultural 
oo were made to “provide a more realistic picture of the compara- 
sant of fertilizer materials (some of which) no longer represent a 

quantity relative to the total of all fertilizer materials,” according 
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Station’s department of agricultural economics and marketing. | 
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BIGGER PROFITS 


ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


TODAY'S doubled demands for Anhydrous 
Ammonia mean doubled profits for you if you have 
adequate storage and handling equipment. Beaird 
helps you meet these equipment requirements with 
the first complete line of equipment for every plant 
and field need. Now, through Beaird you can consoli- 
date your purchasing, financing and service respon- 
sibility at a single source. You also benefit from the 
latest design improvements that make NH8 easier, 
safer to use, and from Beaird’s experienced engi- 
neering and planning assistance to help you with 
your storage requirements — all without extra cost. 


More and more dealers are relying on Beaird equip- 
ment for the extra storage facilities needed to meet 
today’s doubled production and demand. At the 
plant or on the farm, Beaird safety-built storage 
and handling equipment is your sure way to bigger 
profits in anhydrous ammonia. Before you buy, ask 
your Beaird representative about a planned storage 
and field equipment program designed to fit your 
requirements. 


FOR APPLICATION 


Beaird applicator tanks — 110, 
150, and 200-gallon sizes. Avail- 
able unfitted or fitted with high- 
est-quality fittings. Gleaming 
white “‘Weather-Weld” enamel 
finish. 


FIELD STORAGE 
Beaird packaged storage station 
available for do-it-yourself instal- 
lation with all necessary pipe 
and fittings, pump and safety 
controls, Shown: 6,000-gallon; 
other sizes from 2,000 to 30,000 
gallons, 


MOBILE FIELD SUPPLY 


Beaird truck and trailer tanks, 
500 and 1,000-gallon sizes, 
equipped with internal baffles to 
meet all state regulations. Dual 
fill valve couplings cut filling 
time in half. Long lasting gloss 
white “Weather-Weld” enamel 


Stockton, California 


“ul R. Poffenberger, University of Maryland. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6291—NH: 
Speedometer 


New literature has been made 
available by the Stewart - Warner 
Corp. on a speedometer designed to 
be used for the application of anhy- 
drous ammonia (NH;) or any fer- 
tilizer, insecticide or weed killer. The 
unit registers over-the-ground speed 
in miles per hours and any variation 
in speed is immediately reflected in 
the reading. It registers distance 
traveled in miles and can be installed 
on any wheel tractor, fertilizer or 
spray rig, or on any slow moving 
farm machinery. To secure the litera- 
ture, including price information, 
check No. 6291 on the coupon, clip 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 6293—Heptachlor 
Booklet 


A new, pocket-size booklet show- 
ing cotton insects in natural color is 
now available. The booklet which 
shows the boll weevil, cotton flea hop- 
per, thrip, rapid plant bug, tarnished 
plant bug, cutworm and armyworm 
contains valuable information on cot- 
ton insect control, the use of hep- 


tachlor formulations and the rates 
of application, according to its pub- 
lisher, the Velsicol Corp. Check No. 


to secure the booklet. 


No. 6295—Ammonia 
Leak Detector 


A new pocket-size device for de- 
tecting ammonia leaks is being of- 
fered to ammonia users by the Nitro- 
gen Division of Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corp. The device may be ob- 
tained free of charge by circling No. 
6295 on the coupon which appears 
elsewhere on this page and returning 
it to this newspaper. 


No. 6278—Algae 


Control 


A new product available only in 
the South is described as a chemical 
cure for “sick” farm and fish ponds 
by its manufacturer, Hercules Pow- 
der Co. The chemical is “Delrad” and 
it is claimed to be unusually effec- 
tive for the control of algae in farm 
ponds, lakes, irrigation canals and 
other bodies of water. Small amounts 
of the product are said to destroy the 
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6293 on the coupon, clip and mail it - 


pestiferous algae and act to disinte- 
grate the algae. Inquirers from the 
South may obtain more complete in- 
formation by checking No. 6278 on 
the coupon and mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6279—Pump | 
Hypro Engineering, Inc., is market- 


‘ing a portable pump weighing 26 Ib., 
complete with motor, hinged carry- 


ing handle and a vacuum switch that 
permits untended operation. Its ca- 
pacity is up to 5 gal. per minute with 
pressure up to 30 Ib., and it is said to 
handle clean or dirty water with a 
minimum of clogging. It lifts water 
up to 10 ft. unprimed or 22 ft. primed. 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 6279 on the coupon and 
mailing it. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services, 


No. 6282—Sereen 
Bulletin 


Publication of bulletin 243, a new 
eight-page, two-color bulletin describ- 
ing the Symons V-Screen is an- 
nounced by Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co. This screen is specifically de- 
signed for fine screening, for sizing, 
dewatering, dedusting, cleaning, and 
washing. The bulletin states that the 
screen does not depend on gravity 
alone for its screening action, com- 
bining centrifugal and gravitational 
forces. Details of construction and 
operation are given. Secure the bulle- 
tin by checking No. 6282 on the 
Prk and mailing it to this publica- 

on. 


No. 5248—Blender 


Automatic blending of feed or fer- 
tilizer in exact proportions is claimed 
for a new high speed batch or con- 
tinuous mix blender introduced by 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. The 
blender, designated as model 55, can 
also be pre-set to deliver any quan- 
tity of feed or fertilizer desired, 
automatically signaling or shutting 
itself off when the specified amount 
has been delivered, without pre- 
viously weighing the material, the 
company states. The unit consists 
of three hoppers, each of 49 cu. ft. 
capacity, emptying by conveyor belt 
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into a common auger-t the 
tube, where the materials. ae 
as they are conveyed to the « wyjon drums a 
tomer’s truck. Flow of ingredellil or retail sale 
from the hoppers is controlleq by ecording to 
gate which is set by a gradua ha complete 


scale to the required openj - on the 
cated by a blending chart sie ye mail. 
on the side of the unit. The bie 

can also be used as a batch miy 6275—I 


The materials are weighed bef 
being loaded into the hopper 
gates set and the mixing operat 
started, with all three hoppers oy 
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new, 4-row, g1 
cator has be 


tying Simultaneously. Special Gandrud | 
units are also available. Secure my Hi-or-Lo 

complete information by check; applicator is ¢ 
No. 5248 on the coupon and maii tive corn bor 


it. 


No. 6276—Bagging 
System 


New ‘developments concerning 
9-in. ‘single-screw feeder overhe 
and standard Richardson E-50 auf 
matic scale system as used in g 
fertilizer plant are now availaj 
from the Richardson Scale Co, 
installation referred to is at 
Knoxville (Tenn.) Fertilizer Co. Rid 


ardson officials say that two men cqmod of several v 
now bag with acceptable accuraciametion. Adjustal 
as many as 15 hundred Ib. bags pum {t» the unit d 
minute of the lightest fertilizer aqme the comm w 
16% hundred Ib. bags per minute yet to stalk. 


pmpany officia 
hine is capab 
ular insecticid 
frin, chlordane 
toxaphene, an 


a slightly heavier product. Secy 
more complete details by checki 
No. 6276 on the coupon and maili 
to Croplife. 


ol of cloverl 
No. 6288—Steel 
Building et clover weeVi 


Development of a new “straigifmm° bugs, as W 


wall” pre-fabricated steel buildi 
featuring trussless construction, a 4 tails 
designed to meet storage and wal a 
housing needs of fertilizers and fay », 6281—, 
chemicals, is announced by the Ham 
gineering and Research division @jhe John Blue | 
the Wonder Building Corporation Mew rigid shar 
America. It is claimed that the builjjed for use in 
ing can be erected in a matter Miection of appl 
hours by as few as two workers usigjplem. The an 
nut and bolt fasteners. Erection cog “four types 
are said to average 30¢ per squa™™m with tool bai 
and descripti: 
me design gives 


minimum w 
constructed of 
to be the 
tains the apy 
running posi 


provide ade 
foot and purchase costs are $1 oo +! the ev 
per square foot, for a complete bui luntered, 
ing. secure 
Company spokesmen say that 
structure is designed to meet and mailit 
building code requirements and Wa, 6277—' 


withstand wind velocities up to 
miles per hour. Straight-wall er 
struction facilitates mechanized 
terials handling procedures involv 
palletization or similar stacking 4 
erations. Walls rise vertically to 
height of 9 feet before curving 
form a semi-circular roof. The bu 
ing shown ‘is 48 ft. wide; others ra 
from 30 to 50 ft. in width, and frq 
12 to 18 ft. in height. Secure mq 
complete details by checking No. 64 
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No. 6287—Liquid 
Fertilizer 


The Schrock Fertilizer Service. 
announced an addition to its fertili 
line. The product is a liquid fertiliq 
called Liqui-Green with Leafto 
and is said to contain a balanced ¢ 
bination of nitrogen, phosphate ‘ 


potash as well as trace elements SUM" Granulite , 
as sulphur, magnesium, boron, entitle, « 
cobalt, iron, copper, molybdenum Product, A o-< 
manganese. Leaftone is said to M0klet as 
chemical additive to facilitate bet the minor 
leaf absorption and prevent Uphur, por, 
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tion. Adjustable to heights of 3 
ft, the unit drops granular DDT 
the corn whorl where leaves 
ch to stalk. ; 
ompany officials claim that the 
hine is capable of handling all 
ular insecticides including aldrin, 
frin, chlordane, heptachor, DDT 
toxaphene, and permits effective 
ol of cloverleaf weevils, chinch 
grasshoppers, army worms, 
et clover weevils, wire worms and 
e bugs, as well as corn borers. 
k No. 6275 on the coupon, clip 
mail it to Croplife to secure 
e details. 


». 6281—Applicator 


he John Blue Co, announces that 
ew rigid shank applicator is de- 
ed for use in tough soils where 
ection of applicator blades is a 
blem. The announcement states 
“four types are available for 
with tool bars of almost every 
and description. Exclusive truss 
me design gives maximum strength 
minimum weight. The shanks 
constructed of alloy, heat treated 
.... ” Another feature is 
ed to be the clamp design which 
tains the applicator in the cor- 
running position. “Heavy duty 
provide adequate strength for 
mping on the tool bar and a shear 
on the applicator blade prevents 
hage in the event an obstruction 
Pncountered,” the announcement 
and secure more complete de- 
B by checking No. 6281 on the 
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hew, more concentrated, formu- 
mn of “Ammate” weed and brush 
tT has been announced by the 
Pont Co. Identified as “Ammate” 
€ new formulation contains 95% 
€ active ingredient, ammonium 
amate, instead of 80%. The new 
3 's normally used at the rate 
= yee 100 gal. of water instead 
lb. Containers for the new 
mulation are 60-Ib. bags and 40-Ib. 

» Corresponding to the pre- 
& lb. and 50-lb. containers. It 
“rm as a foliage spray 
mp l of woody plants, and as a 
4 treatment to prevent re- 
No. 6277 on the 

Bete into secure more 
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Granulite Co h 

has published a 
“Granulite Ag-Slag.” 
olybd uct, Ag-Slag, is described by 
yne is said to 00klet liming material con- 
to facilitate the 
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tion to its fertili4 
s a liquid fertili4 
n with Leafto 
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en, phosphate 
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zinc. Facts about the product, the 
properties of calcium silicate 
trace element composition and com- 
ments by users are included in the 
booklet. Dr. George N. Hoffer, con- 
sulting agronomist, is author of the 
foreword. Secure the booklet by 
checking No. 6284 on the coupon and 
dropping it in the mail. 


No. 6285—Sprayer 


Two items have been added to the 
tractor mounted and Estate sprayer 
lines manufactured by the F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Co. The extended line 
includes a three point hitch tractor 
mounted sprayer and the Myers Baro- 
net, a wheelbarrow type power 
sprayer. The three point hitch trac- 
tor mounted sprayer is designed for 
handling the wide range of chemical 


materials needed for weed, insect and 
disease control programs. A du-All 
spray pump provides pressures up to 
300 Ib. a sq. in. with discharge ca- 
pacity of 6 gal. a minute. Secure 
more complete details by checking 
te — on the coupon and mail- 
ng it. 


No. 6292—Fly 
Repellent 


The Residex Corp. is now market- 
ing a new Crag repellent formula- 
tion for biting flies on beef and dairy 
cattle. Resipel, as the product is 
called, combines Crag fly repellent 
and methoxychlor. One application is 
claimed to keep dairy and beef cattle 
free of horn flies, stable flies, horse 
flies, house flies, mosquitoes and gnats 


for well over one week—in both barn 
and pasture. The product, a liquid, is 
diluted with water before use and 
applied directly to the animal's hide. 
It may be sponged on or applied with 
any normal spray equipment. It can 
also be used on back rubbers and in 
treadle sprayers. Resipel is now avail- 
able at leading local agricultural 
dealers. Secure more complete de- 
tails by checking No. 6292 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 6283—Aerosol 
Film 


“The Spray’s the Thing” is the title 
of a new color film about aerosols 
produced by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co, (Inc.). The animated 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Impressive, Big-Space Advertisements 
are Appearing Month-After-Month 
in all These Publications 


Lion’s Chemical Sales Division is working to make sure you 
sell more fertilizers. One way we help is by consistent adver- 
tising to farmers. This advertising emphasizes how plant 
foods can best serve the farmer by increasing his profits. 


As for quality, you can build your own reputation on a solid 
basis when you depend on Lion, a leader in the field of 
petro-chemicals. You can depend on Lion for uniform high 


With two giant chemical plants producing around-the-clock, 
throughout the year, Lion, with its versatile and flexible 


manufacturing processes, is a dependable source of the most 
. popular and economical types of nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It will pay you to feature and sell nitrogen fertilizers with 
the Lion emblem on the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. 
They sell easily, make consistent profits for you. 


Look To LION—A Leader in Petro-Chemicals — 
For Nitrogen Fertilizers 


WISCONSI! N 
==) \griculturis 
Missouri 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia + Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer + Lion Aqua 
Ammonia « Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions * Lion Sulphate of Ammonia 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF PRILLED AMMONIUM NITRATE 


CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
SHEPHERD BUILDING, MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


COMPANY 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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Mr. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


THE WEEK 


Picture of harlequin bug furnished Croplife through courtesy of U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features are being reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


3 
S 
SWS 


How fo Identify 


Thrips are small insects, rarely as long as an 
eighth inch. They feed on the sap of various 
plants. Many thrips have four wings which 
are laid back over the abdomen when at 
rest. The wings are narrow and are fringed 
with long hairs, which account for the name 
of the order, Thysanoptera, which means 
“bristle wings.” The foot of the thriy is pe- 
culiar, having no claws, but only hooflike 
depressions surrounding a small bladder. 


Habits of the Thrip 


Eggs are laid on the tissues of various plants 
as a rule, although in some species of thrips, 
eggs are inserted into slits in the plants. 
Habits vary somewhat with the species of 


- thrips. Gladiolus thrips, for instance, over- 


winter and may reproduce on the stored 
gladiolus corms. During the growing season, 
the larvae and adults attack the foliage and 
flowers of the growing plant. In the summer, 
a generation of the thrips may be completed 
in 2 weeks. Onion thrips pass the winter in 
the north in both adult and larval stages, on 
onion plants left in the fields, and in the 
crowns of alfalfa and clover. The female lays 
her small whitish eggs in the more slender 
tissues of leaves. These eggs hatch in from 
4 to 10 days. The larvae begin eating as soon 
as they are hatched, pass through two stages 
while feeding upon the plants and complete 
their growth in about five days. They then 
enter the soil where they pupate. The pupal 


SS 

SS Ss SS Sp 


stage lasts about four days under favorable 
conditions. A generation thus is completed 
in about 2 weeks. Generations overlap and 
all stages may be found in fields during the 
summer. q 


Damage Done by Thrips 


Thrips damage a wide variety of flowers and 
crops, including onions, tobacco, citrus and 
cotton. They pierce the skin of young plants 
and then suck the sap, leaving malformed 


_ seedlings. In cotton, they punch holes in the 


cells of new cotton leaves and prevent full 
growth. The tobacco thrip mars leaves used 
for cigar wrappers and also injures seedling 
peanuts, causing many to die. The gladiolus 
thrip ruins flowers and foliage of growing 
plants. Plant viruses are known to occur 
in the order Thysanoptera, which includes 
thrips. The insect gets the virus from a dis- 
eased plant, then moves to a healthy plant and 
infects it during the feeding process. 


Control of Thrips 


Materials for control of thrips differ con- 
siderably for thrip species. Heptachlor, aldrin 
and dieldrin, DDT, lime sulfur, wettable 
sulfur, nicotine sulfate and DDT-sulfur dust 
are mentioned in different sources as being 
effective. Due to the many species of thrips 
and specific recommendations for control of 
each, it is not possible here to describe details 
of each. Entomologists emphasize the im- 
portance of timing in the control of thrips. 
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reat Plains 
uts Stress Human 


Council 


lement in Problems 


wyoO. — The Great 
cultural Council conclud- 
al three-day meeting July 
University of Wyoming 

with recommendations that 
i the human element in solv- 
ewes and long-term problems in 
Plains agriculture. 
gricultural agencies represen : 
the meeting included land-gran 
oes and universities, experiment 
ions, extension services, Soil — 
ation Service, Agricultural on 
ch Service, Agricultural Stabil- 
ion & Conservation committees, 
ast Service, Farmers Home Ad- 
istration and 
ing the meeting, . Pe 
secretary Of agriculture, 
| how the US. Department of 
‘culture is moving to help Great 
ins farmers stabilize their agri- 
ure, and Milward Simpson, Wy- 
ng’s governor, emphasized that, 
the final analysis, the problems 
he region can be solved only by 
people who own and operate the 


ie council pointed out that it is 
ending on farmers and ranchers 
ps and individuals for ideas, 
jance and support in solving the 
blems. 
helegates from the 10 Great Plains 
es agreed that the yearly hard- 
ns of some farmers and ranchers 
i the land-damaging dust bowl 
are both symptoms of a 
tant long-range problem under 
dy by the council since it started 
936. 
n an unofficial summary of its 
ps] report, the council said prob- 
in critical areas of the plains 
ude: Improper land use, farm 
ts of improper size and organiza- 
to fit conditions, inefficient use 
water resources, and livestock 
bers in excess of feed supply. 
he council also recognized that 
e well-managed farms and 
hches have been damaged by ad- 
ent poorly handled lands. . 
final action, the council set up 
additional subcommittee to gather, 
luate and disseminate research in- 
mation and point up needs for ad- 
onal research. It emphasized the 
d for an expanded and accelerated 
gram of soil and water resource 
ys and an enlarged study of 
mate in relation to hazards of 
ins farming and ranching. 
Delegates also called for an ex- 
hded study of farm and ranch size 
P organization best adapted to 
bilizing plains agriculture. They 
ed for a critical study of existing 
fernmental program in relation to 
ing and ranching on the plains. 


Human Element 


pointing up the human element 
Plains problems, the report said: 
© great potential of the Great 
is can be fully realized only by 
ling into effect the practices and 

ures that will more completely 


a the effects of the weather 


Drouth, floods and other disasters 
not be prevented—but the dam- 
Fé effects can be greatly reduced. 
must be done by people. Hence, 
that the problem of 
ating the damages is a problem 
%) and for the people—mainly 
mene living on the Great 
. Peterson told the council that 
he Interested in helping plains 
owe and ranchers help themselves 
llize their agriculture. 
cult, ‘hat the Great Plains 
9 Conference May 31- 
nver between Ezra Taft 
*ecretary of agriculture, and 


governors of Great Plains states was 
a move in that direction. As a re- 
sult of the Denver conference, he 
said, USDA already has taken three 
steps: : 


Step-up of soil survey program for . 


completion in next three years. Land 
classification can be based on soil 
survey. 

. Program of credit for emergency 
use, associated with reconmmended 
land use. 


Announced for 1956 ASC program 
year a provision whereby those prac- 
tices needed to get non-cropland out 
of crop production can receive pay- 


Check this chart 
yoursell 


GH Whel 
we may. call 
. to discuss your 
 wequirements, 


© The Cellucord Corp. 
© Kraft Bag Corp. 


Exclusive Sales Agents for 


Automatic Open Mouth Bag Filling Machine 


ments in excess of 50% of cost shar- 
ing normal for usual practices. 

Mr. Peterson reminded the dele- 
gates that “any program, to be ef- 
fective, must be understood by the 
a and ranchers who are to use 
t. 

“We are concerned that public as- 
sistance available and presently in 
use shall not constitute an incentive 
through which the land of the region 
will be misused,” he said. “It is our 
expectation following this meeting to 
further re-examine all of our pro- 
grams so that they will make their 
greatest possible contribution toward 
our common objectives.” He listed 
those objectives as: 

1. “Maintaining a permanent farm- 
ing and ranching system in the Great 
Plains area. 


2. “Making their (the programs’) 


maximum contribution to creating in- 
dividual farming operations which re- 
turn an acceptable income and living 
standard to the farm family. 


3. “Making the maximum contribu- 


= 
Forest Lands 
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tion toward helping the states de- 
velop a permanent productive agri- 
cultural economy. 

4. “Doing these things in such a 
manner that when the disaster of 
drouth does occur, its effects will 
result in the least possible damage 
to people and land.” 

Stating the position of the USDA, 
Mr. Peterson said, “We have no 
thought of coming from Washington 
to tell the people in the Great Plains 
what they should do. We hope we can 
help them to think out for themselves 
what they need to do.” 

Gov. Simpson noted with pleasure 
that agricultural experts do not wish 
to write off the Great Plains as a 
crop-producing region and put it all 
back into grass. They agree, he said, 
that more than three fourths of the 
present crop land can be cultivated 
safely if soil and water conservation 
and other good farming practices are 
followed. 
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The combined efforts of aircraft 
and the products of the agricultural 


' chemical industry are playing an in- 


creasingly important role in the 
maintenance of fertility and in com- 
bating the crop-destroying insects. 
From Australia comes a report of 
the part played ‘by an aircraft in 
sowing wheat and spreading fertilizer 
at the same time. In the wheat grow- 
ing Wimmera district, a pilot, flying 
a Tiger Moth at heights of from 20 
ft. to 60 ft., sowed 100 acres with 
wheat and spread fertilizer at the 
same time in two hours. By the usual 
methods the work would have taken 
at least two and one half days. On 
40 acres the pilot dropped 100 Ib. 
each of wheat and superphosphate, 
and on the remaining 60 acres, 70 
lb. wheat and 100 Ib. superphosphate. 
The result of the experiment will 
not be known for three weeks by 
which time the seed should have 
germinated. Unfortunately, the wheat 
coverage was disappointing, observ- 
ers report, because the seed failed to 
penetrate the heavy black soil which 
was soggy after rain. It will now be 
covered either by light harrowing or 
by the trampling of sheep. 
However, despite this difficulty, it 
is believed that aerial sowing could 
help farmers who have to sow and 
spread fertilizer in a hurry, particu- 
larly when the earth is waterlogged 
and unworkable by orthodox methods. 


Insecticide Spreading 


During the first half of this cen- 
tury insect pests in Central America 
were so destructive that cotton grow- 
ing, was virtually abandoned. Appli- 
cations of insecticides with ground 
equipment proved muth too slow to 
cope with the infestation. But in the 
last five years there has been an 
increase in the use of aerial appli- 
cation and it is reported to be suc- 
cessful. 

In both Nicaragua and El Salva- 
dor, dusting and spraying are done 
entirely by aircraft on regular sched- 
ules. It is a high cost operation, but 
it is probably the biggest assist the 
countries concerned have had in their 
campaigns to grow cotton profitably. 
In Guatemala, too, dusting and spray- 
ing by aircraft are gaining acceptance, 
though some growers still continue 
to use ground equipment. 

It is the abundant rainfall that 
stimulates the growth of insect pests 
and fungus in Central America. With 
no freezing temperatures between 
seasons to help control the pests, they 
infest the cotton crop every year in 
large numbers. 


The most destructive pest, reports 


Charles H. Barber, .an agricultural 
economist with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is the false pink boll- 
worm; control is only possible at 
hatching time. The army worm is 
found in greater numbers, but it is 
easier to control because it feeds on 
leaves and can always be reached by 
insecticides. The boll weevil and 


- aphids, other Central American pests, 


can be controlled by frequent dusting. 


Mr. Barber reports that the only 
diseases causing appreciable loss are 
root rot and boll rot, the latter a re- 
sult of heavy rainfall. There is also 
some bacterial leaf spot but it is not 
considered to be serious. 


New Treatment 


The development of a new insecti- 
cide and seed dressing treatment 
which, it is hoped, will free East 
Africa’s barley crops from bult fly 
has been announced. 


: By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


G. M. Roddan, director of agricul- 
ture in Kenya, said work on the 
problem has been going on only for 
a short time but the chemicals used 
were already showing promising re- 
sults. 


Greek Imports 


The Agricultural Bank of Greece 
has invited offers for the supply of 
10,000 to 20,000 metric tons of nitro- 
genous fertilizer and 5,000 metric 
tons of potassium fertilizers. This is 
but part of an intensive program to 
import fertilizers to aid the Greek 
agricultural industry. Trade agree- 
ments with various nations invari- 
ably involve negotiations for fertiliz- 
ers and the latest agreement con- 
cluded, that with France, provided 
for the supply of .fertilizers in ex- 
change for Greek agricultural pro- 
duction. 


Chilean Nitrates 


The Chilean government is study- 
ing a number of barter deals involv- 
ing the exchange of nitrates for 
heavy machinery and other mannu- 
factured goods. Canada and Czecho- 
slovakia are two of the countries 1n- 
volved in proposed deals while neigh- 
boring countries in Latin America 
are stated to be interested in making 
a. trade. 


Involved, according to the Chilean 
authorities, are 135,000 tons nitrates. 
Negotiations with Czechoslovakia are 
in the preliminary stage. The Latin 
American countries involved are un- 
derstood to be Argentina, Peru and 
Bolivia. 

The Chilean nitrate industry has 
been in poor straits for some years 
but greater government interest, and 
the introduction of new capital, is 
expected to be a major factor in 
allowing the producers to meet the 
competition from synthetic nitrate 
producers. 


The Chilean Development Corp. is 
planning to establish a modern plant 
to work’ government owned nitrate 
deposits near Soronal in the province 
of Tarapaca. 


Sales of nitrate in the year 1953-54 
have been assessed at 1.5 million tons, 
slightly more than those recorded in 
the previous period. Profits totaled 
$13.4 million of which the govern- 
ment took $3.3 million. 


W. James Latimore 


in New DuPont Post 


WILMINGTON — W. James Lati- 
more has been appointed as assistant 
director of sales of the Du Pont Co.'s 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept., to succeed 
Wallace E. Gordon. Mr. Gordon be- 
comes director of Du Pont’s Adver- 
tising Dept. Sept. 1. 

Mr. Latimore will have supervision 
of biological chemicals sales and de- 
velopment, and of export sales. 


COTTON MECHANIZATION 

COLLEGE STATION, TEX.—Op- 
portunities for farmers to increase 
cotton yields and lower production 
costs will be analyzed by a panel 
of experts at the ninth annual Belt- 
wide Cotton Mechanization Confer- 
ence here September 7-9. 
_ The National Cotton Council points 


‘out that drouths in recent years have 


caused many cotton farmers to turn 
to irrigation in areas where they 
traditionally have depended on rain- 
fall alone. 


PESTICIDES 


(Continued from page 7) 


of Nebraska and John Bigger of Illinois. 


States where 
mixtures are 


mixtures have been: (1) Blending 
instead of thorough mixing the in- 
secticide and fertilizer, resulting 
in lack of uniformity in the finished 
product. (2) Adding the insecticide 
to warm, uncured fertilizer, re- 
sulting in loss of the insecticide by 
volatilization. These practices must 
be avoided if the mixtures are to 
give the results that farmers 
rightfully expect of them. 


tilizer mixtures usually involve the 
following: (1) Addition of the insecti- 
cide on well cured fertilizer. (2) Im- 
pregnation of the fertilizer with a 
solution of the insecticide in about 3 
gallons of a high flash point solvent. 
‘(3) Thorough mixing of the pesticide 
and fertilizer. 

The equipment for putting liquid or 
other insecticide formulations into. 
fertilizers is quite variable. Some 
plants do the job with large drum- 
type mixers. Others spray the insecti- 
cide on the fertilizer as it passes by 
in a thin ribbon on a conveyor belt. 
Good results have been obtained with 
3 to 6 nozzles with turning devices 
‘between them located just ahead of 
the bagging operation. 

Why have soil insecticides been so 
well and so promptly accepted by 
farmers? Many factors entered the 
picture but the following predom- 
inate: 

(1) Soil insect problems are real-in 
many areas, and the results 
with soil insecticides are usually 

_ both sure and spectacular. 

(2) Sojl insecticides are economi- 

cal and: easy to apply; insecti- 


Table 1—Estimated Corn Acreages Treated With Soil Insecticides in Three <;,;,,. 
acres treated by :——, 
Insecticide- 


*Iowa estimates for 1952 to 1954 are based on surveys of county extension 
conducted by Dr. Harold Gunderson. The 1954 estimates for Nebraska and Iilin 
obtained by personal communications with entomologists Roscoe Hill and Rohe; 


+Mostly sprayed, either broadcast or banded on the rows with planter-m 
ers. This figure does not include the acreage planted with insecticide-treatea seed 
tThe 1951 acreage in Iowa consisted of Iowa State College experimental fice),;.. 


Table 2—Summary of Recent Pesticide-Fertilizer Mixture Usage (After K. p. Jacob) 


In summary, good insecticide-fer-. 


State Year fertilizer mixes Other methodst Total 
1954 7,500 325, izer 
Nebraska .......- 1954 220,000 1,520,000 pn 
TIMMONS... sens 1954 12,500 112,500 000i ve Meetin; 


125,009 
irectong 
Oils Were 
t Roselle 


Ounted Spray. 


No, companies 


registering Short tons 


Region registered or sold or selling sold 1953-54 ization Pag 
Middle Atlantic 2 1,800 College, Eas 
ass., R. 1, Conn. , 

South Atlantic Virginia, N.C., 8. C., 70 73,200 pt. 4-8—Cor 

Georgia, Florida a onia Conf 

East North Central Ohio, Indiana, 9 6.700 m Ch: 

West North Central Minn., Iowa, Mo., N, 

8. Dak., Neb., , 42,600 pus, Advan 

East South Central Ky., Tenn., Ala. 10 1,200 016, Davenp 


cide-fertilizer mixtures involve 
no extra work whatever fo, 
the farmer. 

(3) The use of soil insecticides has 
been promoted well and soundly 
by industry, extension special: 
ists and others. 

(4) High corn prices and acreage 
allotments make soil insect. 
cides costing from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per acre, cheap crop in- 
surance. 

pt. 28-30-—N 

Conference, 

Poland Spritz 


In my opinion the use of soil 
insecticides is still in its infancy. 
How far it will go is anyone's 


guess. After seeing the treated 8-5—Carc 
acreage in Iowa jump from zero in (gcide Formul 
1950 to about 1 acre out of every Mugnual Meeting 
17 planted to corn in 1954, I don’t N.C., J. B. 
think I'll be surprised at anything! Mgcreck Road, 

retary-Treas' 
Some statistical information which t. 11—Weste 
seems pertinent at this point is given ade heel 
in Table 2 compiled from referenc “ oy | 
number 3. In this table certain states ‘merry 246 
are grouped by regions, and for each » Cal. E 
region the number of companies recME 
istering or selling — 
mixture is given, along with the cstiqqmuonal Safet 
mated number of short tons used ingggotel, Obica 
1953-54. Chairman. 
t, 27—Middl 
Publications on Insecticide-Fertilizer Commi 
Mixtures Sherman He 
1, Farrar, M. D., 1951—Official Execu 


tion No. 4 of the Assoc. Amer. Fert. Con 
trol Officials, pp. 58-64. 
2. Jacob, K. D., 1954—Jour. Agr. an 
Food Chemistry 2, pp. 970-976. 
3. Jacob, K. D., 1955—Croplife 2, July 
issue, pp. 6-7. 
4. Kulash, W. M., 1955—Farm Chemical 
118, February, pp. 35-41; March, pp. 35-40. 
5. Lilly, J..H., 1955—National Fertilize 
Review 30, pp. 3-6. 


LaSalle St., 
bv. 2-3 — Al 
tific Northw 
Pilot Butte | 
S. Jackson, ‘ 
land, Ore., S« 


6. Woodle, H. A., and W. ©. Nettles 
1950—So. Car. Agr. Ext. Serv. Circ. 352. 


Vv. 8-4—Nort 
american PI 


WHAT'S NEW 


(Continued from page 15) 


ty, Eastern 
hange, Inc., 
Springfield, 
Department 


16 mm. color film shows how the 
‘aerosol insecticide (“bug bomb”) 
principle can benefit a typical family. 
It runs 13% min. To secure more in- 
formation about the film check No. 
6283 on the coupon and drop it in 
‘the mail. 


No. 6286—Thiophene 


Sharples Chemicals, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Co., has announced it is 


of thiophene for use in the manufac- 
ture of dyes and pharmaceuticals. 
Thiophene is expected soon to be used 
in agricultural chemicals and other 
products, the firm states. Samples 
and a technical bulletin on thiophene 
are available by checking No. 6286 
on the coupon, mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6280—Slide Film 


A new slide film in sound and color 
titled, “Weed Control in Peanuts 
With Crag Herbicide-1,” is now 
available. 

_ This seven minute film is provided 
without charge by Crag Agricultural 
Chemicals, Carbide & Carbon Chemi- 


cals Co., a Division of Union Carbide 


now supplying commercial quantities | 


butgers, Un’ 
vick, N.J., se 


4—Fertili 
arolina An) 
ion Confer, 
marion, Char 
Foster, Inte! 
hemical © 


and Carbon Corp. Check No. 628 
on the coupon and mail it to secur 
the film. 


No. 5252—Stacker 


A load handler called by the trad 
name, Grand Lift King, has been an 
nounced by the Allied Manufacturing 
& Sales Co. The unit is described as 4 
streamlined fork or platform lif 
stacker powered by one or two bat 
teries. Fourteen models with 
capacities of 750-3,000 Ib. are avail 
able, Lifting heights range from 
100 in. Full information may be 
tained by checking No. 5252 on th 
coupon and mailing it. 


DUSTER CRASHES 

FT. COLLINS, COLO.—A broke 
back and left leg resulted for Bil 
Bertram, a crop duster, when } 
plane crashed on a farm near he 
recently. The accident occurred whe 
Mr. Bertram pulled up his plane “ 


sharply as a signal that he w4 be Hote 
finished with the run. His 
stalled and then swept to the ¢r0U""EMacturers 4, 
The plane, worth $1,500, was tot@ention, 


loss. 
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ree States: 


Total 


25,009 
325, 
690,009 
1,740,009 
125,009 
direc 
Illinois 


Application, Coopera- 
with the American 
al University of 


alifornia, D avis Campus. 


Robert Roselig 15-19 — American Society of 
BB: iety 
nounted spray. omy and Soil Science Soc 
University of Cali- 
Davis Campus. 
Sach) o—Farm & Home Mechan- 
Short tons eant, Michigan State 


Sold 1953-54 


igh pt. 7-8—Corn Belt Anhydrous Am- 


monia Conference, University of 


73,200 
6,700 
42,600 
1,200 


916, Davenport Hall, Urbana, IIL 

Chemicals Assn, Spring Lake, 
NJ.; Lea 8. Hitchner, NAO Ex- 
secretary, 1145 19th St. 


tures involve 
vhatever for 


ecticides has 
1 and soundly 
sion special. 


7-9 
Mechanization Oonference, 
Texas A&M College, National Cot- 


and acreagejmm ton Council of America, Box 18, 


soil insecti-{qm Memphis 1, Tenn. 
$1.50 11-16—American Chemical So- 
leap crop National Meeting, University 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

pt. 28-30—New England Fertilizer 
Conference, Poland ‘Spring House, 
Poland Spring, Maine. 


t, 3-5—Carolinas - Virginia Pesti- 
cide Formulators Assn., Inc., An- 


use of soil 
its infancy, 
is anyone's 
the treated 


rom zero in 

ut of every ggnual Meeting, Holly Inn, Pinehurst, 
954, I don't ENC. J. B. Maddrey, 3111 Broad 
at. anything! Creek Road, Norfolk 12, Va., Sec- 


retary-Treasurer. 

t, 11—Western Agricultural Chem- 
icals Assn., Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Claremont, Berkeley, Cal., ©. O. 
Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 


nation which 
90int is given 
2ertain states 


cach jose, Cal., Executive Secretary. 
vide 17-18 — Fertilizer Section, Na- 
vith the cstiqqgtonal Safety Oongress, LaSalle 


Hotel, Ohicago; Thomas J. Clarke, 
Chairman. 

t, 2i—Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee; Annual Meeting, 
Sherman Hotel, Ohicago; Z. H. 
Beers, Executive Secretary, 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago, TL 

by. 2-3 — Annual Convention, Pa- 
tific Northwest Plant Food Assn., 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend, Ore.; Leon 
8. Jackson, 702 Lewis Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore., Secretary, 

V. §-4—Northeastern Division, 
american Phytopathological Soci- 
tty, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc., 26 Central St., West 
Springfield, Mass, B. HL Davis, 
Department of Plant Pathology, 
butgers, University, New Bruns- 
vick, N.J., secretary. 


4—Fertilizer Section, South 
arolina Annual Accident-Preven- 


tons used i 
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ficial Publica 
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2 or two batilotel Mark Hopkins, San Fran- 
ls with loa@@*°s Sidney H. Bierly, Executive 
Ib. are availgmperetary & Manager, 475 Hunt- 
nge from Drive, San Marino, Cal, 
a may be 17-18—Nitrogen Solution Field 
on thay, National Nitrogen Solution 
Ror Amory, Springfield, 


F. Broyhill, Dakota City, 
*b, meeting chairman, 
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2— Entomological So- 
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rm near helm. ©'—Agricultural Ammonia In- 
yecurred whe +: Kansas City; Jack F. Oris- 
his plane thy Executive Viee President, 
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to the Man- 
D, was 4 tot ention, ’ nual Con- 


' Roosevelt Hotel, New 
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__ Ninth Annual Beltwide | 


MEETING MEMOS 


St., New York 17, N.Y., Executive 
Secretary. 

Dec. 8-9—Michigan Fertilizer and 
Lime Conference, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing. 

Dec, 15-16—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference, Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council. 

Dec. 28-30— American Phytopatho- 
logical Society, Atlanta, Ga.; Glenn 
S. Pound, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis., Secretary. 


1956 


Jan, 4-6—Weed Society of America, 
Charter Meeting, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, W. ©. Shaw, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, Belts- 
ville, Md., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Jan. 15-li—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Annual Con- 
vention, Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque, 
with Special Portion for Fertilizer 
and Farm Chemical Dealers, H. B. 
Hening, Albuquerque, Secretary. 

Feb. 15-17—California Weed Control 
Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
Cal.; Oliver A. Leonard, Botany 
Dept., University of California, 
Davis, Cal., Secretary. 

Feb. 15-17—Western Weed Control 
Conference, Sacramento and Davis, 
W. ©. Robacker, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Nevada Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Reno, 
Nev., Secretary-Treasurer. 

Jan. 26-29 — Agricultural Aircraft 
Assn., Inc., Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion, Wilton Hotel, Long Beach, 
Cal.; Wanda Branstetter, Route 38, 
Box 1077, Sacramento, Cal., Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


June 28-30—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. - 


Utah Quarantines 
Crop from Areas 
Infested by Weed 


PROVO, UTAH — Infestation of 
squarros knapweed in Juab County, 
Utah, has made necessary a quaran- 
tine on crops from the Tintic area, 
mostly dryland wheat, to halt pos- 
sible spread of the weed which now 
infests thousands of acres. 


Some spraying for control of the 
weed has been done, but results 
have not yet been ascertained. 
According to S. R. Boswell, Utah 
county agent, the weed is more 
prolific where land has been culti- 
vated for crops, than it is in areas 
where the ground has been left 
undisturbed. The weed is presently 
in blossom, he reports, and in a 
couple of months will begin to 
scatter its seed. 


“The weed is a prolific seeder. 
Each seed has a little hook which 
catches on livestock or anything that 
moves through the area.” Livestock 
do not eat the weed at any time, 
Mr. Boswell added, because the taste 
of it is too bitter. 

Experiments toward control are 
being made by the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station, but it is too 
early yet to determine results. 


AT CONNECTICUT STATION 

NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Dr. Leon- 
ard Broadbent, entomologist and 
plant pathologist at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station in England, is 
studying and conducting research at 
The Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, according to Dr. James 
G. Horsfall, director. 
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Spruce Budworm Control Results 
Being Studied in Forested Area 


MISSOULA, MONT.—-The Bitter- 
root and Gallatin national forests in 
Montana and northern Idaho were 
being surveyed this week to deter- 
mine the results of aerial spraying 
operations against spruce budworm 
-completed in the two areas July 30. 

The aerial spraying job is one of 
the largest ever attempted in the 
nation and the two forests were 
chosen this year because of the high 
percentage of Federal ownership in 
the area, said Clarence B. Sutliff, 
director of the project for the U.S. 
forest service region one here. 


_The project will last three years 
and cover more than 2,000,000 
acres of timber, according to P. D. 
Hanson, regional forester. Spray- 
ing contracts this year were 
awarded to Central Aircraft Co., 
Yakima, Wash., which furnished 
11 Stearman single engine aircraft 
with a carrying capacity of 150 
gallons of spray each. 


A total of 132,856 acres in the 
Gallatin. and 161,000 acres in the 
Bitter-root were sprayed with DDT 
insecticide dissolved in oil. The 
spraying had to be completed during 
a brief period of the insect’s life when 
it is vulnerable to poison so forest 
service officials also called into serv- 


ice a B-18 (cq) flying fortress 
equipped for spraying operations. 
The huge plane, owned by 


Biegert Brothers of Shicklie, Neb., 
is equipped to carry 2,300 gallons 
and was used in a 30,000 acre area 
of the Bitter-root project. The plane 
flew 180 miles an hour about 2,055 


feet above tree top level and de- 
livered spray at a rate of 170 gal- 
lons a minute. 


Mr. Sutliff said the cost of the op- 
eration was $1.09 an acre. The area 
sprayed in Central Idaho (reported 
in Croplife last week) cost 80 to 90 
cents an acre. 

He pointed out that the spruce 
budworms which defoliate young 
trees were a serious threat to Mon- 
tana’s $1,000,000 Douglas fir Christ- 
mas tree industry. 

The worms differ from the spruce 
bark beetle, also a major forest prob- 
lem in the area, in that damage has 
a long-range economic aspect. Sal- 
vage is possible from beetle damage 
and miles of new forest roads are 
being or have been built into pre- 
viously inaccessible areas to salvage 
beetle damaged trees. 

The budworm kills young trees 
within two or three years, reducing 
future forest crops, forest officials 
said. 

Officials said the insect and disease 
damage to forests is several times 
greater than destruction by fire. The 
spraying will be extended over the 
next two or three years. Surveys will 
be conducted this fall and winter to 
determine next priority areas. 
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Growers Wary of Boll Weevils 
Despite Low Population Report 


Boll weevil infestations throughout 
the cotton belt are reported to be 
relatively light, but growers in the 
area, recognizing the potential threat 
of the pest, have been applying in- 
secticides heavily to prevent an out- 
break. According to information from 
the cotton belt, the boll weevil popu- 
lation at the first of August was only 
a little higher than at the same time 
last year when the infestation was 


unusually light. 


Experts have indicated that with 
normal weather during the re- 
mainder of the season, growers 
will be able to control the pest so 
that weevil damage will be mod- 
erate, perhaps 6 to 8% of the 
optimum yield per acre. This is 
compared to the damage done last 
year of only 3.8%, considered to be 
the lightest in many years. 


The weather plays an important 
part in calculating how serious the 
boll weevil threat may become later 
in the season. If rainy weather should 


come with below-normal tempera- 
tures during the next few weeks, 
greater damage than now expected’ 
may be seen. This type of weather 
gives the insect the advantage. Pre- 
dictions of light damage, it is pointed 
out, are prefaced on the assumption 
that weather throughout the remain- 
der of August will be approximately 
normal. 


Higher yields per acre than 
those attained last year are indi- 
cated in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, and Oklahoma. The Texas 
yield prospect is a little under last 
year. Sharp yield reductions are 
indicated in Missouri, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and California. 


The average indicated yield per 
acre for the cotton-growing states as 
a whole is 342 pounds as compared 
with the 1954 record high of 341 
pounds and the five-year average of 
297 pounds. 


- INSECT NOTES 


«(Continued from page 5) 


further damage and reduce egg lay- 
ing for next year. 

Insecticide applications to save 
second crop legumes for hay or seed 
have already been applied. For the 
most part, sprays applied now will 
prevent some hopper migration to 
corn but will not save the second 
crop legume. 

Where third crop hay is to be 
taken, sprays should be applied soon 
after hay removal. 


Second brood corn borer moths 
have been flying in central Iowa for 
27 days. Egg masses have accumu- 
lated. in some fields to the point 
that 70 masses per 100 plants have 
been deposited. The average is 25 
per 100 plants. 


Third instar larvae from the second 
brood have been observed but it is 
doubtful that farmers, because of 
this prolonged flight, will be able to 
find egg mass counts sufficiently high 
to warrant treatment in this area. 
Seedsmen and canners, however, are 
prepared to take control measures. 
Likewise, farmers in fields in which 
green silks are still showing could 
prevent much ear dropping and stalk 
breakage by applying a preventive 
application. 

Flea beetles and egg plant lace 
bug are making small holes in the 
leaves of garden plants. 


Cicada killers are digging holes in 
the ground for the purpose of laying 
eggs on paralyzed cicadas they have 
placed there.—Earle S. Raun. 


Chafer 


Seen in West Virginia 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA. — The 
European chafer, an insect that seri- 
ously damages crop plants, has been 
found in West Virginia, according to 
Prof. C. K. Dorsey, entomologist at 
the West Virginia University agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

. The insect was found last year near 
Capon Bridge in Hampshire County. 
Since it was discovered, surveys 
have been conducted to determine 
the area of spread of the pest, and 
the area was sprayed from the air to 
help control the pest. 

The chafer was introduced into the 
U.S. sometime between 1940 and 
1946 from Europe, and was first no- 
ticed in the Newark vicinity. Now it 
can also be found in Connecticut. 

The immature forms or “grubs” of 
the chafer look much like the com- 
mon “white grub.” They feed on the 
roots of grasses, and are particularly 
destructive to pasturelands, winter 


wheat and other important grasses. 


In some cases, wheat crops have 
been totally destroyed and hay 
yields have been reduced as much 
as 80%. The insects also cause ex- 
tensive damage to roots of woody 
plants in nurseries. 


The adult forms are medium-sized, 
brown beetles which appear much 
the same as the common “June 
beetles,” to which they are closely 
related. They feed destructively on 
the leaves of a number of trees and 
shrubs. 


FDA 


(Continued from page 1) 


may ask an additional 30 days for 
further study. 


In this connection, it is also noted 
at FDA a great reluctance on the 
part of chemical companies to accept 
zero residual tolerances since they 
appear in the eyes of the applicants 
to carry a negative sales connotation. 
FDA officials point out that the 
Miller amendment to the FDA law 
provides from zero to higher toler- 
ance standards and that a zero tol- 
erance does not necessarily exclude a 
product from use on raw agricultural 
commodities. Notwithstanding this 
point of view of FDA, it is asserted 
that the chemical companies are un- 
willing to attempt marketing with 
such an inferentially negative recom- 
mendation. They are said to feel that 
state colleges and other farm ad- 
visory agencies will be reluctant to 
recommend use under the condition 
of zero tolerance. 

FDA officials point up their views 
with comments that in many_agri- 
cultural fields, use of economic poi- 
sons are permitted with residual tol- 
erance of zero. In the apple industry, 
for example, some products are used 
prior to blossoming of the trees and 
development of the fruit and orchard- 
ists use sprays that adhere to tree 
barks and for which no residual toler- 
ance is permitted on the fruit itself. 


Another situation, possibly of 
lesser importance, that causes with- 
drawal and amendment of applica- 
tions for tolerances, occurs where 
some chemical companies submit 
requests which cover too broad a 
variety of uses on agricultural com- 
modities. In those cases the appli- 
cant may be too eager to cover 
a broad field of use and in so doing, 
may fail to support all uses with 
adequate scientific data. Under 


those conditions it is FDA’s prac- 
tice to consult with the applicant 
and suggest that the original peti- 
tion be amended to exclude those 
commodities for which adequate 
supporting data is not available. 


The application would thus be 
amended to cover only those com- 
modities wherein the data is ade- 
quate. That practice has been ac- 
cepted by some applicants and has 
been the basis for the withdrawal and 
amending of some petitions submit- 
ted recently. 


POTASH 


(Continued from page 1) 


over last year. Making up these agri- 
cultural deliveries were 1,065,565 
tons K:O as muriate, 787 tons 
K:O as manure salts, and 68,253 tons 
K:O as sulphate of potash and sul- 
phate of potash-magnesia. The chem- 
ical. industries took 92,264 tons of 
potash salts containing an equiva- 
lent of 57,296 tons of K.O, a 29% in- 
crease in salts and K:O over the first 
half of 1954. Exports to other than 
Institute countries amounted _ to 
21,529 tons K,O, an increase of 669% 
over last year. 


During the second quarter of 
1955, total North American deliv- 
eries including imports amounted 
to 911,746 tons of potush salts con- 
taining an equivalent of 539,256 
tons K.O. This represented an in- 
crease of 5% in salts and K:O com- 
pared to the tonnage delivered dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 
1954. Imports comprised 74,958 
tons K.O of the above and include 
those during the first five months 
of 1955. 


Deliveries during the quarter for 
agricultural purposes in the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico (Institute countries) 
amounted to 861,312 tons of salts 
equivalent to 507,974 tons of K,O, 
consisting of 474,555 tons as muriate, 
268 tons as manure salts, and 33,151 
tons as sulphate of potash and sul- 
phate of potash-magnesia. 

Deliveries for chemical purposes 
amounted to 46,817 tons of salts, 
equivalent to 29,106 tons of K:.O. 
Exports to other than Institute 
countries totaled 2,176 tons K:O. 

The API had reported earlier 
(Croplife, Aug. 8, page 1) that potash 
deliveries for the fiscal year, 1954- 
1955 (June, 1954 through May, 1955) 
set a new record of 2,164,997 tons. 
This represented an increase of 8% 
over the previous fiscal year. 


Calspray Names 
Superintendent 
For New Plant 


RICHMOND, CAL.—The appoint- 
ment of Calvin C. Dorough as super- 
intendent, Fertilizer Manufacturing, 
for the new fertilizer project now 
under construction by the California 
Spray-Chemical Corporation here 
has been announced by Frank J. 
Juchter, manager, Manufacturing De- 
partment of Calspray. 

The four new Calspray fertilizer 
plants Mr. Dorough will supervise in 
Richmond are part of the $16,000,000 
six plant fertilizer project of Stand- 
ard Oil Company of California and 


its subsidiary, Calspray. (See Crop-- 


life March 7, page 1 and August 1 
page 1.) 

Mr. Dorough comes to Calspray 
from Best Fertilizer Company, where 
he was plant manager. Previous to 
this, he was plant engineer for 18 
years at the Spreckels Sugar Com- 
pany’s plant in Salinas, California. 

Reared in Little Rock, Ark., Mr. 
Dorough was educated at the Uni- 
versity of California where he re- 
ceived his B.S. in engineering. During 
World War II, Mr. Dorough served in 
the Navy. 


USDA Devises 
To Measure 
Held Phosphorus 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Using radi 
active phosphorus as a research to 
soil scientists of the U.S. Depart, 
of Agriculture have developed a gf 
cessful method of measuring avail 
ble phosphate in any soil s0 aco, 
ately that it can be expresseq ; 
terms of pounds of superphospha 
equivalent per acre. 


To a limited extent, the metho 
is now being employed at som 
Federal field stations and by 
erating agricultural experimen 
stations to improve phosphate fe. 
tilization recommendations. USDA 
expects the method to be used mor 
widely as research stations become 
equipped to handle radioactiyg 
fertilizers. 


Development of this method mar 
science’s first penetration of gg 
make-up to learn how much of ; 
specific plant nutrient is actyg 
available to plants. It is a forery 
ner of the development of simi); 
methods of determining the amount 
of other nutrients in the soil th; 
are available to plants, expected { 
result from current USDA researc 


Scientists Maurice Fried 
L. A. Dean worked out their phos 
phate test in the Atomic Ener, 
Laboratory at USDA’s Plant In 
dustry Station, Beltsville, Md., by 
measuring plant absorption of 
phosphorus from two sources: (1) 
The natural soil-held phosphate 
and (2) radioactive phosphate fer4 
tilizer mixed with the soil. 


Since the radioactivity does n 
change the phosphates except for t 
identifiable “tag” on the radioacti 
material, the scientists reasone 
that phosphate would be taken up b 
plants from both sources in the sz 


proportion that the two phosphat@ 


were available in the soil. 


COTTON CROP 


(Continued from page 1) 


the 1955 cotton crop, USDA note 
“If present prospects materialize 
the indicated yields per acre 0 
367 Ib., would be 26 Ib. above las 
year’s record and 88 Ib. above av 
erage.” 


In connection with USDA cott 
crop estimates it must be noted as 
warning that USDA reporting {( 
this crop has been erratic with fin 
reports varying widely from the fi 
estimates, changing as much as 
million bales higher on one side, } 
rarely reflecting as high reductio 
on the down side. For a selected f 
riod of years in the last 15, it is not 
that in years of good production fo 
casts on Aug. 1 the final crop Wi 
below the Aug. 1 estimate four timé 
It was on the high side only twi 
but in each of these occasions the 4 
dition was more than a million bal 


_In view of these broad variatio 
in USDA crop reporting in this fie 
it is appropriate that attention 

given to other details of the rep 
itself, pafticularly in connection W! 
the pesticide and weed control are 
The report notes, “plants have 
heavy set of squares but less 0 
both large and small than on Avs: 
a year ago.” While insect and diseé 
damage to Aug. 1 has been light 
moderate in most areas, rank gro¥ 
and frequent rains hampered 4? 
cation of pesticides and weevil 

festation was increasing rapidly 
late July. “Therefore, weevil and 
rot is more a threat than for * 
eral years,” USDA says. 
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SOILS AND FERTILIZERS—Fourth Edition 


Firman E. Bear 


detail soil chemicals, imvortant soil elements such as ni 
yield prospects of crop plants, moisture control, soil — 
phorus, al operations; soil conservation; organic matter maintenance. 


mechanics, accurate figures. 66 illustrations, 420 pages .00 
SOIL FERTILITY (1955) 


C. E. Millar, Professor Emeritus of Soil Science, Michigan State 
College. 


reatment of the principles of fertility in the soil, with major empha- 
4 toodamentel itself. Relevant aspects of soil chemistry, soil physics, soil microbi- 
sis pags plant physiology from viewpoint of their influence on plant growth. Each 
= plant food element and the more important micro-nutrients fully treated with 
to supply in the soil, and from the 
functions in plant growth and plant symp _ ciency. vers all sections, 


CHEMISTRY OF THE SOIL (1955) 


Presen comprehensive picture of the chemical aspects of soils in relation to their 
d a rath present constitution and the uses to which they are put. Covers: 
* ical composition, ‘soil, colloids, organic matter relationships, oxidation-reduction 
pence acid, alkaline and saline soils, plant nutrition, nutrient fixation, trace 
vi sme chemistry, root and soil relationships. Scientists engaged in soil research 
; ill find useful data directly applicable to their investigations. Food chemists, manu- 
facturers and those manufacturi liming materials, fertilizers, soil conditions, 
nrfactants, wetting agents, insecticides, fungicides and other agricultural chemicals 
ture product research 


new Weng, for fatare product 48.95 


SOILS AND SOIL MANAGEMENT 4. F. Gustafson 


of soils; physical properties, soil organisms, 
A complete study of 


Firman E. Bear 


d long-term maintenance of productivity of soils, 
Published 1941, ustrated 


424 pages, illustrated ......... UN $6 .00 


IRRIGATED SOILS: Their Fertility and Management— 


New 1954—Second Edition 


D. W. Thorne and H. B. Peterson, Department of Agronomy, Utah 
State Agricultural College. Dr. Thorne is also Chief of Soils and 
Fertilizer Research Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority. 


An outstanding text dealing with the problems of irrigated regions. In addition to 
the chapters dealing with irrigation, the salt problem, reclamation of saline and 
alkali soils, there are chapters on maintaining organic matter in soil, minerals and 
plant growth, fertilizer elements and fertilizer materials, using fertilizers, soil man- 
agement for general field crops, for fruit, vegetable $6, 50 


THE RESPONSE OF CROPS AND SOILS TO FERTILIZ- 
ERS AND MANURES ( 1954) W. B. Andrews 


A new book, with special reference to Anhydrous Ammonia and other sources of 
nitrogen in liquid form. Deals also with legumes as a source of soil nitrogen, and 
the uncertainty of green manures; the response of soil te phosphorus, potash and 
soda; the effect of fertilizers on yield and feeding value of hay and 

pasture crops. 468 pages, 19 chapters, 89 illustrations 


CHEMICALS, HUMUS AND THE SOIL 


Donald P. Hopkins 


The theme of the book necessity of chemical fertilizers to maintain the fer- 
tility of the soil. It ca coe information on which soil conditions and which 


beans, 
onions, flax, kale, cabbages, lettuce, tomatoes, 


manure as against the use of chemical fertilizers ...........+-.++ee++ssee: $ 8.50 


SOIL SCIENCE SIMPLIFIED Helmut Kohnke 


A concise textbook dealing with basic concepts of soils. Much useful information for 
students in agriculture, farmers, fertilizer salesmen, etc. 


MANUAL ON FERTILIZER MANUFACTURE—Second 


Edition Vincent Sauchelli 


Available Oct. 1, 1954. A complete up-to-date revision of this well known book, that 
— in simple, everyday oe. the processes of manufacture of superphos- 
Indiype of ammoniation, and the formulation and preparation of mixed fertilizers. 
Pensable to fertilizer plant supervisors and operators, and a valuable aid to 

h men and teachers. New chapters added: on plant nutrition, mixed fertilizers, 


‘nmoniation, 


COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, Their Sources and Use— 
Fifth Edition (1955)  Gitbeart_H. Collings 


Besed upon th ist 
© author's practical experience as an experiment station agronomis 
and incoi on recent developments by agronomists, 


» engineers and fertilize ufacturers. Authoritative on problems con- 
cerning commercial r man 


USING COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER (1952) 


It 
dary It includes chapters on how to measure fertility of soils, sec- 


and trade-el t 
lustrations, cloth Diant foods. 208 pages, 


terrae 


tions of 331. Types 


the 
texicity of DDT for almost 
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HUNGER SIGNS IN CROPS—Second Edition 


A symposium—published jointly by the American Society of 
Agronomy and the National Fertilizer Association. 


prof: 
search and extension ialists, industrial chemis 
emists and agronomists, county agents, 


value in planning their fertilizer oe Cloth bound, 390 pages, $ 4 50 


MANURES AND FERTILIZERS 


A survey by the Ministry ef Agriculture and Fisheries, dealing with soil 

inorganic fertilizers, waste organic substances and principles of manuring. In - 

j¢ manures an fertiliz 

Many important tables on quanttatove data $2.50 


PLANT GROWTH SUBSTANCES (1953) —L. J. Audus 


Professor of Botany, Bedford College, University of London 


This book deals with efforts to increase the yield of agricultural and garden a 
and the application of chemicals as it applies to plant physiology. It is not too tech- 
nical and is valuable to chemical specialty manufacturers, agricultural chemists, 
plant physiologists, ecologists and gardeners with scientific interest. with 
scientific fundamentals and practical application of growth substances, as well as 
in bibliography, make it an important source book in the 


PLANT REGULATORS IN AGRICULTURE 


Dr. Harold B. Tukey 


Published September, 1954. A textbook giving background material for apem | agents, 
farmers, citrus growers, nurserymen, gardeners; providing fundamentals an 
principles; covers encouragement of roots by plant regulators, control of flowering 
and fruit setting, parthenocarpy, abscission, prevention of preharvest fruit drop, 
delaying foliation and blossoming, maturing and ripening, inhibition of sprouting 
and weed control. Brings together 1-1 knowledge of seventeen authorities in 
the field, with two chapters written y Dr. Tukey, head of 

ent of horticulture at Michigan State College. 269 $5.50 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 


Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, includi livestock, the dairy herd, 
livestock p Semen ry products, poultry and poultry diseases, agricul- 
tural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest contro} 
and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer ‘ 

dealer, etc, 387 pages, with many illustrations in color................... “- 3.00 


THE CARE AND FEEDING OF GARDEN PLANTS. 


Published jointly by the American Society for Horticultural 

Science and the National Fertilizer Association. 
An entirely new, one-of-a-kind book, it is designed to acquaint readers with nutri- 
tional deficiency symptoms or “hunger signs” of common yard and garden nts 
including lawn grasses, shrubs, flowers, garden vegetables, and cane and tree its. 
It stresses plant “feeding,” or “what makes plants grow.” Sixteen of the nation’s 
leading horticultural authorities collaborated in its preparation. Cloth $ 

d, 300 pages of text and illustrations including 37 pages in full color..... 3.00 


WEEDS—Second Edition ( 1955) W. C. Muenscher 


Entire book has been revised and reset, with descriptions of seventy weeds added te 
the original list of five hundred, plus twelve new full- plates depicting nineteen 
kinds. Keys and full descriptions provided for identification with detailed illustra- 
and sources of weeds, their 
semination, and the amount of 
for control, with references 


WEED CONTROL w. w. Robbins, A. S. Crafts, and R. N. Raynor 


textbook il presenting a modern view of the rapidly developing field of 
chemical weed control. Reports in detail the research on which most modern herbi- 
cide usage is based. Weeds, their reproduction, prevention, biological control, chemi- 
cals in weed control. Herbicides, foliage contact applications, hormone-like sub- 
stances, root applications, evaluations of combinations of chemical applications. 
Weeds of grasslands and turf. Special weed problems, cropped and $ 
uncropped areas. Published 1952. 503 pages, 155 illustrations................ 8.00 


INSECT, FUNGUS AND WEED CONTROLD-. £. R. de Ong 


The information is grouped according to field of lication rather than to chemical 
composition or nomenclature, Chapters on insecticide label, seed disinfectants, herbi- 
cides, forest insects and diseases, livestock insects, and the pests found in house- 
hold and industry. Fumigation of warehouses, residual sprays and preservatives for 


fruits, vegetables and wood products are covered. An 


THE CHEMISTRY AND ACTION OF INSECTICIDES 


Harold H. Shepard, Entomologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
formerly Associate Professor of Insect Toxicology, Cornell Uni- 


versity. 
Treats the chemistry of insecticides, the history of their use, their commercial im- 
portance here and abroad, the nature of the major uses, the influence of environ- 
ment on effectiveness, Materials are accord to their chemical relation- 
ships. Two chapters relating to organic compounds largely new as insecticides. 
Illustrative data in form of tables, and a convenient appendix of oy | OO 
equivalents arranged for practical use in the field. 504 pages..............- s 


DDT and NEWER PERSISTENT INSECTICIDES 


T. F. West and G. A. Campbell 


The first and major part of book is devoted to the pagstont and chemical p 
erties, manufacture, formulation and applications of DDT. The second part d 
with other chlorinated hydrocarbons whose insecticidal properties have been dis- 
covered recently and compares these new insecticides with DDT. The preparation 
of aqueous suspensions, solutions, emulsions, and dusts containing DDT, the com- 
ility of DDT with other insecticides, fungicides and additions are covered in 
il. Contains dozens of tables on the solubility of DDT in various solvents, the 


APPLIED ENTOMOLOGY, Fifth Edition 


H. T. Fernald and Harold H. Shepard 


This text since 1921 has had an outstanding record of usefulness. The Fifth Edition 
preserves the general organization and coverage, with changes to improve the pre- 
sentation and to incorporate new knowledge. Contains chapters on anatomy, physi- 
ology and development. The economic importance and control of insects are dis- 
cussed in a general way with much attention to insecticides. The classification of 
insects is emphasized, with examples drawn from species conspicuous for 

very harmful or decidedly beneficial. Specific control measure included f 


f s. Last chapter considers other pest animals 
related to insects. 385 $ 7.00 


CHEMICAL BUSINESS HANDBOOK Dr. John H. Perry 


,300 ble column pages, the equivalent of several average books; 700 illustrations, 
Market research data section is 280 pages, business mathematics 
200 pages, financial and accounting 142 pages, research and development 150 pages, 
sales and advertising 92 pages, twenty sections in all. The book deals with egy 4 
management problems and is useful to technical men, and executives, 

the chemical and allied fields. Dr. Perry is editor of the $47 00 
Chemical Engineers Handbook, a companion publication................- s 


Reader Service Department 
CROPLIFE 

P.O. Box 67 

Minneapolis |, Minnesota 


Order From 
No C. O. D.'s 


A comprehensive study of nutrient-deficiency symptoms in crops compiled by 19 of 
organic matter, rela- 
by 
¢ of olkall cols, to the farmer, production. 
promos o> and utilization of farm manures, production and utilization of green 
up-to-date guide on pest — 
aa control with the needs of operators, agricultural and structural specialists care- he ag 
fully considered. Shippers and warehouse personnel $ 
e izers are most suite or special crops an vegetavdics, 
voted to cereal crops, barley, wheat, oats and rye; to roots and tubers, sugar beets, a PEE 
pions, carrots, and 
lupines; to grasses and clovers; to TR 
mm celery, cauliflower and fruits. It clarifies the relationship of manures, compost an PT - 
chemicals as fertilizers and points out how chemicals should be used to obtain the ; 4 
cat ic activity of accessory substances in the presence of DDT, analogues of DDT, we Re 
drolysis and solubility of DDT analogues, the $8 50 eee 8s 
all important insects, etc. Many illustrations..... 
Malcolm H. MeVickar 
chief agronomist of the National Fertilizer Association. The book 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Southern states. 


Fertilizer Residue Pays 


Many farmers who use but little fertilizer each 
year and are skeptical of its ability to make an 
investment pay off, frequently use as a clincher in 
their argument against buying, the idea that cash 
spent for fertilizer is just thrown away if a poor 
year comes around. 

The dealer and his salesman can truthfully 
tell such a farmer-customer that such fears are 
practically groundless. 


One of the country’s outstanding 
agronomists, Dr. George E. Smith of the 
University of Missouri, declares that “fer- 
tilizer is one farm investment that can 
-survive bad cropping weather one year and 
come back the next to build high yields and 
profits.” 


A case in point is the carry-over value of 
fertilizer being shown in this year’s wheat crop on 
some Missouri farms. In some cases up to 50 
bushels of wheat might be harvested on land 
where corn was burned out by drouth last year. 


“Even though last year’s corn crop was 
a complete failure on some farms,” he says, 
“the fertilizer used on it will be paid for 
by the increase in wheat yields this year. 


“Fertilizer is definitely not a one-year propo- 
sition. Its residual value can pay dividends for 
several years.” 

Dr. Smith’s words offer a rather potent sales 
talk if the fertilizer dealer or salesman uses it 
wisely. Once a farmer catches on to the good 
financial returns he can derive from the generous 
use of plant food, the industry need not worry 
about his remaining an enthusiastic customer. 

The tough ones are those who have to be 
shown, but won’t allow themselves to be con- 
vinced. It. takes a special amount of work to win 
these over, but the job is much easier when 
recognized authorities like Dr. Smith can be 
quoted so effectively. 


Automation on the Way? 


Looking ahead to the logical results of the 
recent proposed $1 an hour minimum wage scale, 
one can see the possibility of considerable chang- 
ing of attitudes in the fertilizer field, particularly. 


In some areas of the country where 
labor has been relatively cheap, labor- 
saving machinery has been considered too 
expensive to install for the numerous back- 
breaking jobs, peculiar the fertilizer 
manufacturing industry. Now, with the 
trend definitely toward much higher pay, 
not only for unskilled help but in many 
cases for skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
the feeling that machinery is too costly 
could easily give way to the opposite view- 
point. 


Indeed, it is likely that when the unskilled 
workers are boosted to a dollar an hour, their 
fellow employees, a little higher up the ladder, 
such as shovel operators and carpenters, will want 
similar increases to maintain the pay differential 
between types of jobs. 

Thus, the question arises, “will fertilizer manu- 


facturers feel the strain of a dollar minimum on. 


all of their workers, including those now already 
earning more than that?” 


A number of comments by fertilizer 
people in the south have been heard. One 
voices the above thought in observing that 
although most fertilizer manufacturers in 
his state (South Carolina) pay a minimum 
of at least 90¢ an hour, semi-skilled workers 
who now make $1.25 an hour will ask for 
proportionate increases. 


Another manufacturer in the south says, 
“We're already operating on about the closest 


margin in any business. Many companies were in 
the red last year, and more will be this year.”’ A 
10% increase in labor costs would require a cor- 
responding 10% in prices, he observes further, and 
adds that he is not sure just how much more 
farmers will be willing to pay. 

Still another southern fertilizer man declares 
that “more mechanization may be the answer 
for us.” The use of batch-mixing and automatic 
handling equipment might do the trick, he opines. 
“No one has tried this yet in the industry because 
labor hasn’t been too expensive.” 


So the situation will bear watching. 
Naturally, fertilizer plants are only a small 
part~of the economy affected by a new 
minimum wage scale, but it happens that 
much of the industry is operating in states 
where wage scales are traditionally low 
and the fertilizer price structure has been 
built around this condition. 


Is automation the answer? We can’t help be- 
lieve it will be sooner or later. The industry is not 
likely to change its views overnight nor will the 
“Georgia buggy” disappear within the next couple 
of months. But a change as fundamental as a 
higher minimum wage scale could be a sort of last 
straw to an industry which could well use far 
more automatic equipment than is now being 
utilized. 

Modern mechanized plants utilize few men 
and a lot of equipment; quite the reverse of out- 
dated ones where wage-earners are many, the 
production slow and the machinery practically nil. 

Like the industry’s plant food product which 
brings the user several dollars’ profit for every 
dollar invested, modern material handling equip- 


ment is likely now to prove its worth to the 


fertilizer manufacturing industry. 


Agriculture and Pest Control 


In a recent talk before a West Coast group, 
Dr. George C. Decker, Illinois Natural History 
Survey entomologist and president of the Ento- 
mological Society of America, painted a rather 


striking picture of agricultural pest control in . 


the U.S. 

We thought that his opening remarks would 
be of interest to men in the trade who manu- 
facture, formulate and sell all kinds of pest 
control materials. 

Here is what Dr. Decker had to say: 

“Agriculture is generally recognized as the 
basic industry in our national economy, and yet 
we annually permit pests— insects, plant diseases, 
weeds, and rodents—to nullify the productive 
effort of over two million men, or approximately 
25% of our agricultural labor force. 

“The average citizen takes our American 
standard of living, including a bountiful food 
supply, more or less for granted. Rarely does he 
stop to reflect that if insects, plant diseases, 
weeds, and rodents were not controlled by cul- 
tural, chemical, or other means, they would 
practically eliminate all agricultural production. 
Those more familiar with farming practices will 
readily recognize that, uncontrolled, weeds alone 
would practically eliminate the production of 
most crops. 

“Likewise, orchardists and gardeners know 
full well that the successful commercial] production 
of fruits and vegetables would be impossible with- 
out the use of chemical sprays and other measures 
applied to control insects and plant diseases. Thus, 
pest control is not new, but rather is a sizable 
operation of.long standing. 

“Agricultural statistics reveal that American 
farmers now spend a quarter of a billion dollars 
annually for chemicals to be used in their war 
against agricultural pests, and an equal or even 
greater cost is involved in their application. To 
this must be added the cost of cultivating millions 
of acres of farm land as well as the cost of many 
other cultural practices applied primarily for the 
suppression of pests.” 


CROPLIFE is a controlled circulation 


journal mailed to those responsible for the 
production and distribution of fertilizer ang 
other farm chemicals and to retail dealers 
of the agricultural chemical industry in the 
U.S. To those not on the controlled ist; 
CROPLIFE is available at $5 for one year 
$9 for two years ($8 a year outside the Us’ 
and possessions). Single copy price, 25¢) 
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hing Announced 
New Rodenticide 
u. R AMBLER, PA.—American Chemi- 


al Paint Co. has just announced a 
ew rodenticidal product, “Ratafin. 
The material is based on a new anti- 
yagulant chemical, fumarin. Use of 
his chemical as a rodenticide was 
iiscovered after years of research for 
hemicals to stop blood from coagu- 
ating, the company says. 

ACP reports that the chemical has 
been used for a number of years in 
oreign countries and has proved to 
he both effective and economical. One 


Frank 
istan@ 


Rats die after ingesting the material 
over a period of from five to 14 days. 
Bait shyness is not developed since 
the rat population does not become 
alarmed. The rodents continue to eat 
bait until they are exterminated, the 
company claims. 

Ratafin is available to formulators 
in concentrated form, ACP says. 


Research Gifts to 


California School Listed 


BERKELEY, CAL. — The Shell 
Chemical Corp, has given a total of 
$6,000 to the University of California 
in three separate donations, the 
money to be used for three studies 
on the use of agricultural chemicals. 

Two donations, amounting to $3,000 
and $2,000, were presented to the 
Riverside Campus of the University 
in southern California. They will be 
used, in the first instance, for studies 
on residue of Shell insecticides aldrin, 
dieldrin, endrin, and isodrin, and in 
the second instance for research on 
the effectiveness of endrin and diel- 
drin as soil insecticides and to evalu- 
ate them in relation to other toxi- 
cants with regard to the effect on 
soils, residues on agricultural crops 
and effects on flavor. 

The remaining $1,000, to be used 
on the Davis campus in northern 
California, will be devoted to re- 
search on insect toxicants. 

In addition to these three dona- 
tions, the University received gifts of 
chemicals themselves for the con- 
tinuation of various other research 


the Berkeley campus are Rohm 

Haas Co., Atlas Powder Co., the 

ETING MEMOS Dow Chemical Co., and the Velsicol 
See Page 19 Corp. 

The Los Angeles campus received 

50 pounds of potassium metaphos- 


phate from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for use in plant soil studies, 
and other gifts, offered on a state- 
wide basis, included malathion dust 
from American Cyanamid Co. for 
cyclamen mite control on strawber- 
ries, chlorobenzilate samples from 
Geigy Agricultural Chemicals for 
Phytotoxic and acaricidal compari- 
sons on greenhouse roses, and TEPP 
1.0% dust from Niagara Chemical 
Division for aphis control on cauli- 
flower and broccoli test plots. 


ENTOMOLOGIST NAMED 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—Appoint- 
ment of a new instructor in the en- 
tomology department at the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas and of a research 
assistant in entomology have been 
announced by Lippert S. Ellis, dean 
and director of the College of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. James 
E. Roberts, who has assumed the 
duties of instructor in entomology, 
fills the vacancy left by the resigna- 
tion of L. H. Rolston April 10. He 
will devote full time to research work 
on the control of the Southwestern 
corn borer and other insects. Ernest 
P. Rouse, the new research assistant 
in entomology, will do research work 
on insect problems in stored grain. 
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Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted unétl 
Tuesday each week for the issue of the 
following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ aed word; minimum charge 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
$1.50 minimum, Count: six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 
Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Vv 


FERTILIZER MIXING PLANT — 
Equipped for the use and storage of ni- 
trogen solutions—located in the best agri- 
cultural section of North Carolina. Gross 
sales near $200,000 annually — growing 
steadily and showing nice return to owner. 
Owner wants to sell in order to take 
advantage of an unusual opportunity in 
another section of the U.S. Will help 
desirable party to finance if necessary. 
Address 1010, Croplife, 114 East 40th St., 


New York 16, N. Y- 


HELP WANTED 
Vv 


SALESMAN 


Leading agricultural chemical conipany 
has openings for experienced salesmen 
in rapidly expanding field. Exceptional 
opportunity for salesmen between the 
ages of 26 and 36. Car, traveling ex- 
penses and excellent starting salary pro- 
vided, Openings available in Chicago, 
Dallas, St. Louis, Minneapolis and the 
Northwest. College agricultural training 
preferred, Address inquiries to Sales 
Manager, Agricultural Chemicals Di- 
vision, 
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Complete Sales Medium. 


CROP LIFE is the only complete sales medium directed to the agricultural 
chemical industry. It is a weekly newspaper appealing to all segments of the indus- 
try. One of its editorial functions is to knit more closely together all those industry 
elements—manufacturers, agents, retailers, the educational echelon and farm ad- 
visor groups. It does this by: 


@ Keeping all segments informed of all industry news. 


© Providing feature material designed to help manufacturers and mixers to 
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do a better job, to help dealers sell and to help farm advisors and educa- With Bi 
tional people make sound recommendations. Good li 
é @ Keeping all industry alert to current and proposed government action. asHINGTE 
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This new approach to business journelism for the agricultural chemical industry is meree inl 
being made by a company with 80 years of experience in newsgathering and pub- Le date 
lishing and one which has built an unchallenged reputation for reliability and k; and Defe 
service. Advertising of your products and services in Croplife will mean richer pee 
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Croplife's carefully controlled circulation provides 
national weekly coverage of manufacturers, formu- 


lators, mixers and ingredient suppliers. blifornia F 
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Plus Regional Coverage by Crop-areas ae 
In addition, a unique regional circulation plan pro- 
vides advertisers with a selective crop-area cover- 


H ° In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
age of wholesale and retail dealers and farm advi- 
sory personnel. plan in these crop-areas 
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WRITE—WIRE—PHONE our nearest office for a complete 


analysis of Croplife's important role in your advertising 
program. 
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